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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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“OTHER MATTERS” 
on which I Rate Teachers 


By 
LEON MONES 


T THE END of each term I am required 
A as principal to give each teacher in 
the school an efficiency rating. The marks 
I am directed to use are A for Excellent, 
B for Good, C for Passable, and D for Un- 
satisfactory. There are ten specified areas of 
performance which I am asked to consider 
in passing judgment upon a teacher: Per- 
sonality, Professional Attitude and Growth, 
Control of The Learning Process, The Use 
of Objectives, Pupil Participation and 
Initiative, Motivation and Interest, Lesson 
Assignment, Measurement of Results, Or- 
ganization and Control, Mechanics and 
Routine. 

Now in my opinion these sub-divisions 
of the art of teaching are the result of good, 
scientific job analysis. I use them conscien- 
tiously, trying to make my estimates hon- 
estly and accurately. I feel that I rate the 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Mones is principal of 
Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, 
N.J. The school system gives him a “good, 
scientific” set of criteria by which to rate 
the teachers. But in this article he writes 
about the “other matters” not mentioned 
in the system’s rating plan, which often 
play the greatest parts in his rating of a 
teacher. 


teachers in a way to give a reasonably good 
accounting of each one’s services. 

But I must confess that I take into ac- 
count some other matters which may be 
implied but are not specifically mentioned 
in these areas. In fact, I often suspect that I 
permit these unmentioned considerations 
to play the greatest parts in determining 
the teacher’s grade. 

For instance, in making up my mind 
about a teacher, I do pause to think whether 
he (or she) has a real fondness for children. 
Is he happy and stimulated in the presence 
of children—or is he bored and depressed? 

I have seen teachers who were masters 
of their subject matter and of the technical 
tricks of teaching—but whose attitude to- 
ward children was a compound of dislike, 
annoyance, and tolerance. These are the 
teachers who employ children only as the 
instruments of the teaching process—satis- 
factory when they are obedient, studious, 
attentive, and mannerly. These are the 
teachers who, as the educational saying goes, 
teach French or English, but not children. 

Before I rate a teacher, I try to get in 
mind a vivid picture of that teacher as he 
acts surrounded by children, reprimanding 
a pupil, walking on the street with pupils 
about, catching a pupil in wilful disobedi- 
ence. I want a picture of how pupils greet 
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him and how he returns their greeting. It’s 
nothing strange or eccentric on my part. I 
honestly want to know whether a teacher 
has a hearty, genuine, unaffected fondness 
for children and whether they in turn re- 
ciprocate that fondness, as they invariably 
will if it is frank and sincere. 

I also want to know whether a teacher 
is so egotistical and authority ridden that he 
goads pupils to “defy” him and “make him 
mad”. I have seen too many of that kind of 
teacher. They create rigid, artificial class- 
room situations and lay down rigmaroles of 
law and order. When pupils don’t “con- 
form” or “cooperate”, these teachers get 
into a state of personal fury and resent- 
ment. 

I have had women teachers come down 
to me with tears of rage in their eyes and 
issue an ultimatum that unless Bill or Jane 
desisted from defying their authority, etc., 
etc. The defiance often was a refusal to 
change seats or some other such momentous 
and critical conjuncture. I have lectured 
teacher after teacher on the cultivation of a 
sense of humor, on the psychology of pupil 
approach, on the fallacy of taking personal 
offense, on restraint of anger and temper, 
on control through relaxation, on the dan- 
ger of creating issues and making threats. 
Before I give a teacher an A, I want to 
know how much he has profited from and 
how much he still needs such advice. 

Then I want to know whether the teacher 
is the kind that patronizes and talks down 
to pupils or whether he has enough respect 
for youth to treat teen-age boys and girls 
on a properly mature level. Of course I 
don’t mean that you can talk to a fourteen- 
year-old as though he were forty, but I do 
mean that no child deserves to be babied 
or bullied or treated with a simpering, 
coquettish, falsetto kind of benevolent su- 
periority. 

I want teachers to respect the fact that 
the best teaching, the soundest learning, 
and the most wholesome growth are 
achieved on a level of mature relationship. 


I want teachers to treat pupils as if they 
had a degree of reasonableness, common 
sense, and wunderstanding—which they 
have. Pupils are entitled to have teachers 
treat them with the respect, seriousness, and 
consideration due any intelligent person. 
They resent the “You're only children” at- 
titude of the patronizing, purring teacher. 

And how can I give A to a teacher who 
plays pets or favorites—who picks out the 
cleanest or brightest or handsomest boy or 
girl on whom to concentrate the affection, 
the pride, the commendation that ought to 
be distributed among all his pupils? 

Yes, I've had teachers rationalize the play- 
ing of favorites—that the favorite deserves 
it or needs it, or serves as an example to 
others, or is a superior pupil who demands 
encouragement. But nine times out of ten 
the teacher who plays favorites is but in- 
dulging in the practice of a neurotic rela- 
tionship. He picks out some boy or girl 
who exemplifies or personifies the virtues 
the teacher admires and perhaps lacks, and 
the teacher idealizes himself by petting the 
pupil. Or perhaps some maternal or pater- 
nal instinct goes to educational seed. 

At all events, such tactics are bad for the 
class and for the teacher’s pet as well. Of 
course there are superior pupils with ob- 
vious talent as well as inferior pupils with 
obvious deficiencies who need personal 
guidance and attention. But these should 
be given on the basis of special need and 
not of emotionalized favoritism. 

Nor shall I ever give an A to a teacher 
who exhibits a priggish, prudish set of 

~iudices and mind-sets. These are the 
i s who are in a continual flutter of 
offense against the girls who wear slacks, 
or tak boisterously to boys, or chew gum 
in class, or use lipstick. These are also the 
teachers who relish gossiping about pupils 
as if they were neighbors. Now certainly I 
believe that teachers and pupils should have 
regard for the social amenities of good con- 
duct, but I have seen teachers most intol- 
erant and suspicious of typical boy-girl 
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gambados. I have seen teachers on a con- 
tinual scent for delinquency, chasing clues 
that were nothing but shadows of the teach- 
er’s prejudice. 

I have been wearied by hearing repeated 
injunctions like, “You must wear a necktie 
to school!” or “Go out and wash your face 
of that lipstick!” or “How dare you inter- 
rupt me when I am talking?” 

Before I give a teacher an A I want him 
to rid himself of piffling obsessions and 
allow mental room for a sense of propor- 
tion. I want him to stop hitting below the 
intellect in his educational clinches with 
pupils. 

Furthermore I want to know about the 
mechanics of a teacher’s personality. I am 
not referring to his smile and charm and 
voice and personal appearance, though 
these are important enough. I am referring 
to something more deep-seated and fraught 
with danger to the pupil. What I want to 
know is this: Is the teacher a balanced, 
integrated person who has taken failures, 
frustrations, and disappointments bravely 
and sanely, or has he become warped and 
repressed into a sadist, alibi artist, messiah, 
martyr, or tyrant? 

I don’t want teachers who practice petty 
but hurtful cruelties on children because it 
gives them some kind of compensating satis- 
faction. Nor do I want them to use their 
pupils as an escape alibi, to experience the 
emotional ebullience of posing as mes- 
siahs or martyrs to children, or to revenge 
themselves on persons or fate by being in- 
exorable tyrants with children. I want them 
to be stable, normal persons who can solve 
their troubles by intelligent thinking and 
planning rather than evade them or hide 
from them or make others suffer for them. 

I particularly question the personality 
value of the teacher who makes it a habit 
to complain that pupils are “impudent” or 
“insolent” or “disrespectful”. Just what 
does the teacher mean when he tells me 
that? Toward what is the pupil insolent? 
Toward something perhaps that is of great 
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personal consequence to the teacher but of 
no matter to the pupil? Or is the insolence 
perhaps the result of the teacher’s over- 
sensitive interpretation and not within 
the intention of the pupil at all? 

I often want to know why such pupils 
do not show similar insolence to other 
teachers. It takes two people to create a 
show of insolence—two people and two 
frames of reference. I want to know in 
whose frame of reference the insolence, or 
defiance, or disrespect was displayed. In- 
solence is a response to some irritation to 
one’s self esteem—I want to know who ir- 
ritates whom and why. 

An A teacher, furthermore, must be a 
person of lively interests, varied curiosities, 
and much general knowledge. I have little 
use for the tidy, schoolroom housekeeper 
who does a mechanically perfect routine 
job, but who suffers from over-domestica- 
tion of the intellect. My A teacher, no 
matter what he teaches, must evidence a 
cultivated acquaintance with the march of 
science, the world of art, the shape of things 
to come. I want him to be interested in poli- 
tics, labor, economics, social problems, the 
movies, sports, dining and traveling. I want 
him to think for himself, to read for him- 
self, and to have the courage to speak for 
himself. 

I don’t want him to be a yes-man or 
woman who piously accepts the pedagogical 
creed of any academic pontiff—no matter 
how annointed by authority. If there is any 
teacher who annoys me, it’s the pusillani- 
mous pedagogue who goes about religiously 
documenting his practice and procedure by 
quoting Professor Blank and his researches. 

An A teacher must be alert and persua- 
sive as a good salesman, confident and tact- 
ful as a good master of ceremonies, and 
withal his educational metabolism must 
function with a grain of skepticism. He 
will not be a faddist in his educational diet. 
He will restrict himself neither to Progres- 
sivism or Essentialism, and will take educa- 
tional calories where he finds them. I don’t 
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care much how many in-service courses he 
takes, or how many college courses he col- 
lects. I should like to know what matter he 
reads, what music he hears, and whether 
and what and how he writes. 

Likewise he must love his profession and 
be loyal to it. He must make me feel that 
he did not drift into teaching by accident, 
but chose his career consciously and de- 
liberately and would do it again and again 
if he had the lives of a cat. 

A teacher recently said to me, “I just got 
myself a defense job at a lathe after school 
hours. I get more satisfaction at that lathe 
than in my class.” He went on to make out 
a case that involved something about seeing 
concrete results, being away from classroom 
tensions, needing a change of activity, etc. 
But believe me it’s going to take a lot of 
good teaching to make me give that teacher 
an A, 

As I see it, if teaching isn’t the work that 
gives a person his greatest satisfaction, he 
isn’t the greatest of teachers. The man who 
spoke to me would, I am sure, be happier 
and better as a toolmaker. 

Of course I expect a teacher to have 
knowledge of subject matter, but I am more 
concerned about his wisdom—his knowledge 
of life, especially of human nature. For in- 
stance, I want him to understand that you 
cannot reform anybody by scolding or nag- 
ging; that good resolutions forced down a 
pupil’s throat do not cure misconduct but 
are often vain attempts to interfere with 
scientific laws; that not all can learn the 
same things with equal rate of speed or 
equal profit; that what is educational sauce 
for the goose is not necessarily educational 
sauce for the gander; that not everybody 
can learn to enjoy poetry, or music, or 
mathematics; that punishment need not 
inexorably follow every offense; that humor 
is often nearer truth than statistics; that 
learning does not mean swallowing things 
without salt. 

I want him to have a cheerful if some- 
what pessimistic sympathy with human 


foibles, vanities, affectations, hypocrisies, 
and illusions. And I want him to be too 
tough to practice, and yet gentle enough to 
understand, the French principle that to 
comprehend everything is to forgive every- 
thing. 

And by the way, I am not too curious 
about his familiarity with educational 
theory, doctrine, and research as long as he 
understands that education is not repeating 
the questions and answers of past decades, 
but raising the questions and seeking the 
answers that will make the world good to- 
day and even better tomorrow. I want him, 
in short, to understand that no doctrine of 
education or life is of any importance apart 
from life itself. 

I will resent any attempt to cram opin- 
ions down pupils’ throats. If I were a 
principal in a dictatorship, I should proba- 
bly give A to a teacher who could do this. 
But I want one who teaches in a democracy 
to be an eye-opener instead of a dogmatist. 
I want him to challenge pupils, to dare 
them to think for themselves instead of 
thinking for them. I want him neither by 
eloquence, logic, or authority to make pu- 
pils his disciples or echoes, but to guide 
them and stimulate them into embarking 
on their own intellectual adventures. 

There is one last pathetic fallacy I want 
to mention, the one committed by teachers 
who think they are so much in loco parentis 
that they resent the “intrusion” of the real 
parents into the school. 

In my opinion parents have the funda- 
mental right and privilege to visit the 
school and consult with the teachers as 
often as they please, subject of course to a 
minimum of regulation as to time and 
place. But I have seen teachers who take a 
hoity-toity, take-it-or-leave-it attitude with 
parents that is unforgivable. When I sense 
that in a teacher, there follows a give-and- 
take interview on the carpet of my office. 

Teachers, and principals as well, work 
for the parents, to educate their children. 
Yes, there will be times when one is con- 
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vinced that parents are wrong and we'll 
stick to our educational guns. But it is our 
duty to discuss these matters with parents 
—in fact to promote such discussion. And 
it is the parents’ privilege to appear for a 


WAR COURSES: Of the 497 high schools in 
Virginia, 437 reported on the number of wartime 
courses they are offering, states Education for Vic- 
tory. Following are the numbers of schools offering 
each course: 

Refresher Mathematics 


(imi naktew a ehedee 233 
POE SI 5g cccnccdsescceucpecen 194 
Fundamentals of Shopwork ................ 181 
PRPGD Shtnvedecsneaatcdneccctenscusesaaves 147 
PC SEND naa scacwecdpdbvecd esas 119 
Fundamentals of Electricity ................ 70 
Fundamentals of Machines ................ 47 
Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics .... 34 
Fundamentals of Radio .................... 18 


MILITARY SERVICE: Almost half of the high- 
school boys of the nation favor post-war compulsory 
military service, according to a survey of the 
Scholastic Magazine’s Institute of Student Opinion, 
reported in the New York Times. The question 
was, “Are you in favor of a year’s compulsory mili- 
tary service by 17 to 21-year-old boys after the 
war?” Vote of the boys: 47% for, 45% against, 8% 
no opinion. Vote of the high-school girls: 59% 
against, 39% for, 9% no opinion. A recent Gallup 
survey of adults on the question, “Should post-war 
military training be compulsory?” showed 63%, for, 
29% against, 8% undecided. 


CHINESE: In Francisco Junior High School, San 
Francisco, Cal., 69% of the pupils are Chinese— 


Epiror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion, We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. Readers granting such limitations may find 
these flashes in the pan interesting, provocative— 
sometimes amusing. 


visit or discussion just as often as they 
please. 

The best teaching and the best school ad- 
ministration go on with the parents as wel- 
come and not too silent partners. 


FINDINGS + * * 


and most of them are faced with the unpleasant 
task of attending two schools a day, states Wallace 
M. Taylor in California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Some 80%, of the Chinese pupils attend the 
junior high school for 6 hours a day, and then 
must attend a Chinese-language school from 5 to 
7:30 or 8 p.m. daily, and from g to 12 M. on Satur- 
days. Main reason for the existence of 11 Chinese- 
language schools in San Francisco is that ability to 
speak and write Chinese is a necessity in the limited 
fields of employment open to Chinese in the city. 


CORE: Following are some facts about successful 
core courses in junior and senior high schools, as 
reported by Melvin Strong in The Social Studies. 
Names of successful core-course teachers were ob- 
tained by Mr. Strong from “curriculum specialists”, 
and 53 of the teachers supplied data. In every 
case, the core course includes English and social 
studies, at least in their broad sense. Science is 
also included in more than 90% of the core 
courses. Among other subjects included in various 
core courses are art, music, mathematics, health, 
industrial arts, commerce, and physical education. 
Reading is the only fundamental process that re- 
ceives attention in all of the programs studied. 
Main complaint of some core-course teachers is that 
their work is too hampered by “administrative red 
tape, norms, standards, courses of study for which 
they are still held responsible”. 


VISUAL SURVEY: Visual defectiveness is very 
prevalent among high-school pupils, according to a 
study reported by M. M. Dalton in Journal of 
Educational Research. In this study, 3,092 high- 
school pupils of Alhambra, Cal., were given tests 
on 12 different phases of visual efficiency, using a 
telebinocular machine. Only 12% of the pupils 
passed in all tests; 18% failed in one test; 21% 
failed in 2 tests; 19% failed in g tests; 13% failed 
in 4 tests; 9% failed in 5 tests; 5% failed in 6 tests; 
and so on down to where one-tenth of 1% failed 
in all 12 tests. Roughly, the findings of the tests 
indicate that about 40% of all pupils have some 
type of inco-ordination causing poor vision. 











FAILURE RATIO: 


A study of teacher 
bias in 21 schools 


2 Boys to 1 Girl 


By MARK C. SCHINNERER 


T IS EVENING in the living room of the 

Palmers. Now, the Palmers are not un- 
like most of their neighbors, except in one 
respect; they happen to have a girl and 
a boy attending the neighborhood junior 
high school. With the Palmers, the co- 
incidence invites comparison, and that is 
what is happening. Mrs. Palmer breaks 
through Mr. Palmer’s veil of pipe smoke 
and newspaper concentration. 


eh 


Eprror’s Note: The author is assistant 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in charge of the city’s junior high 
schools, He reports here on many phases of 
his investigation of the per cents of failing 
marks given to boys and to girls in 21 of 
the city’s junior high schools. He found 
that the boys’ chances of failing were 24 
times that of the girls—in spite of the fact 
that the boys have an average IQ two and 
one-half points higher than that of the girls. 
From his inquiries in other school systems, 
he states that a disproportionate failure of 
boys exists in the majority of school systems 
of the nation. The situation just seems to 
be somewhat worse in junior high schools 
than in senior high schools. What the au- 
thor says about failures is of course true of 
marks in general—teachers give the girls 
higher marks. A gambler would say that 
we are using “loaded dice” or a “cold deck” 
on the boys. As Mr. Schinnerer puts it, here 
is a condition “that we have not even come 
close to solving.” ... And it will be solved 
only “when the true failure ratio reaches 
unity”. 


“John, did Charles and Jean show you 
their report cards?” 

“Huh? Oh! Why, I guess so,” comes from 
behind the newspaper, as Mr. Palmer tries 
to concentrate on a new subject, halfway 
through his favorite column. “But wait,” 
crunching down the paper, “Come to think 
of it, I saw Jean's, but I don’t remember 
seeing Chuck's. Have they been taken back 
to school yet?” 

“No, they haven’t, John. I have them 
right here and I’ve been making a little 
comparison. I don’t understand why their 
grades should be so different. You know, 
I don’t think Jean is any brighter than 
Charles; in fact, I believe it is a little bit 
the other way round, but Jean is consist- 
ently making higher marks than Charles. 
You know, Charles nearly failed in English 
this time. The teacher has written a note 
on his card saying that he had not turned 
in his homework in English on several occa- 
sions. John, what are we going to do about 
it?” 

Yes, John, what are you going to do 
about it? And you, Mr. Schoolmaster, what 
are you going to do about it? Of course, 
that little scene is faked. But, the fact isn't 
a fake. The fact is just now beginning to 
be admitted that grade by grade, subject 
by subject, the boys are consistently receiv- 
ing lower school marks than the girls. 

You, Mr. Hoosier Schoolmaster, and you, 
Mr. Missouri Pedagog, and teachers, all of 
you, look at the records in your own schools. 
If you have an honor society, the chances 
are about 4 to 1 that there are more girls 
in it than boys—especially if scholarship, as 
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measured by teachers’ marks, is one of the 
higher hurdles that must be jumped as a 
prerequisite to membership. But, continue 
the examination. Make a comparison of the 
failing marks of boys and girls. The chances 
are about gg to 1 that more failing marks 
are received by the boys than girls, if there 
are as many boys as girls in the school. 

I, too, have been looking at the records. 
This article is a brief report of what I 
discovered when I took a long and careful 
look at the failing marks in the 21 junior 
high schools for which I am administra- 
tively responsible. I would not report these 
findings if I considered them unlike the 
situation elsewhere. I would consider the 
data as evidence of a local problem only— 
my problem. I would not write about it, but 
would set out to correct the condition on 
my own, if I didn’t know that the same 
situation exists in a majority of the school 
systems of the United States. 

I've done considerable hunting for the 
facts on failure, and a lot of asking around. 
I have yet to find a school system, in which 
records of promotions and failures are avail- 
able over a period of time sufficient to pro- 
vide statistical reliability, in which the 
number of failures of boys has not ex- 
ceeded the number of failures of girls. The 
acute stage is at the junior-high level. That's 
where “A feller needs a friend”. 

This study has two parts. One part deals 
with the complete records of non-promo- 
tions in the subject areas of English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and general science 
for the school years of 1940-41, and 1941-42. 
There are 340,100 final semester marks in 
this section of the study. The other part of 
the investigation consists of a comparative 


analysis of the promotion records of 180 


selected teachers in these schools for the 
same period, 

For these data, the answers to four specific 
questions were sought. The findings of the 
study will be presented very briefly for each 
of the questions. 

A. What are the facts of failure by sex of 


the pupils, by subjects, by grade levels, and 
by schools? 

1. There is a significant difference be- 
tween the failure rates of boys and girls, 
with the boys persistently having a higher 
percentage of non-promotions. (Whenever 
the word “significant” is used in this article, 
it indicates that statistical reliability has 
been obtained.) There were only occasional 
instances of schools in which, for a grade 
level in a subject, more girls than boys 
failed. 

2. There is a wide variation among the 
schools in the rates of failure. These varia- 
tions are true for both the boys and the 
girls, although there is a tendency for them 
to be more extreme for the boys than the 
girls. There is some inclination for the 
variations in these failure rates to corre- 
spond to the average mental level of the 
pupils in the schools. This bias is not as 
sharp as might be expected, due to the 
marking policy in the Cleveland junior high 
schools, which provides for a distribution 
of marks within each ability group. Correla- 
tions between failure rates in the schools 
produce correlation coefficients of .336 for 
the boys and .521 for the girls. 

3. Among the subjects studied, mathe- 
matics has the highest failure rate for both 
the boys and the girls, although for the 
boys the difference between their failure 
rates in English and mathematics is not 
significant. In mathematics, however, the 
failure rate of the girls is significantly 
higher than in any other subject. English 
claims a significantly lower rate of failure 
for the girls, when compared with the other 
subjects. 

4. The failure ratios in the four subjects 
are as follows: English, 3.03; mathematics, 
2.02; social studies, 2.00; and general sci- 
ence, 2.08. (The “failure ratio” is an expres- 
sion I have coined to indicate the ratio of 
the per cent of boys’ failures to the per cent 
of girls’ failures. Thus, if the rate of failure 
of boys is 4.26% and the rate of failure of 
girls is 2.13%, the failure ratio is 2.00.) 
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Corroboration 


Readers who wish further information on 
discrimination against boys are referred to the 
following two CLearinc House articles by 
Clifford Swenson, principal of Lindsborg, Kan.., 
High School. Both are studies of conditions 
in the author's own school: 

“Packing the Honor Society” (May 1942) 
which showed that girls have g times the 
chance of election to the Honor Society as do 
boys of equal scholastic ability. 

“The Girls are Teachers’ Pets” (May 1943) 
which concerns the fact that the girls receive 
marks 25% higher on the average than those 
of the boys, although it was found that there 
was no significant difference between the 
scholastic ability of the sexes. 











Apparently, English is the school subject 
in which the boys compete with the girls 
with least success, although their failure 
rates are significantly higher than those of 
the girls in all four subjects. Research and 
the opinion of psychologists are to the effect 


that girls have greater linguistic ability than 
boys. These same sources report, however, 
that boys are not at a disadvantage in 
mathematical ability. 

Also, it is often said that the boys are 
better acquainted with the materials of 
social studies than the girls, and that science 
is more in line with the interest of boys. 
The failure rates and ratios offer no con- 
firming evidence of these facts and opin- 
ions, except that the boys have higher fail- 
ure rates in English, their field of inferior 
talent, than they do in the fields in which 
they seem to be better qualified. 

5. There are wide variations in the fail- 
ure ratios among the 21 schools. When all 
subjects are combined, these extend from 
1.29 to 6.00. No objective explanation of 
these differences is offered, because none has 
been found. There is a slight tendency for 
the school’s failure ratio to be smaller when 
the average mental level of the boys ex- 
ceeds that of the girls. In a random sam- 
pling of mental ability as measured by a 


standard intelligence test given in each of 
the 21 schools (4,434 boys and girls tested), 
the boys have an average IQ two and one- 
half points higher than the girls, yet the 
failure ratio for all groups is 2.27. 

6. Among the 21 schools, four are six- 
year schools, having grades 7-12 enrolled. 
There is a significantly higher rate of fail- 
ure in the junior high grades of these six- 
year schools than there is in the three-year 
schools. The former use the same courses 
of study, the same textbooks, the same time 
allotment, and the same central supervision 
as the latter. Furthermore, the level of in- 
telligence in the six-year schools is not 
lower than it is in the three-year schools. 

No objective explanation of the differ- 
ence can be found. A subjective explanation 
that can be offered is the influence of the 
higher academic standard which is held 
for the senior-high-school grade levels which 
are part of the six-year schools. The failure 
ratio in the six-year schools is only slightly 
higher than it is in the three-year schools, 
which means that the incidence of failure 
holds in both types of schools. 

7. By grade level, when all subjects are 
combined, the lowest rate of failure obtains 
in grade 7B (first half of the seventh grade), 
and the highest rate is found in grade oB. 
This is true for both boys and girls, There 
is a remarkable similarity among the failure 
ratios from grade to grade, indicating that 
variations in rates of failure for boys are 
accompanied by corresponding fluctuations 
in the rates for girls. 

8. There was a significant increase in the 
rate of failure for both boys and girls dur- 
ing the two-year study. This increase was 
above a fairly constant rate which prevailed 
during the two years preceding the investi- 
gation. During the study there were no 
changes in courses, textbooks, procedures, 
or policies which would account for the 
increase. The only explanation which can 
be offered is the fact that, during this pe- 
riod, the nation was preparing for war and, 
thereafter, actively engaged in war. The 
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subjective explanation, therefore, lies in the 
social setting of the schools in a nation at 
war. 


B. What relationships exist between fail- 
ure and the quality of teaching, as rated by 
supervisors and principals? 


By way of explanation, it should be stated 
that the study included the promotion rec- 
ords of only those teachers who, by inde- 
pendent judgment, were given the same 
rating by both the principal and super- 
visor. Space here does not permit complete 
explanation of these details. The principal 
divided his entire staff into “Best’’, ““Aver- 
age”, and “Poorest” thirds. The supervisor 
divided his entire city staff into the same 
ratings. These judgments were independent. 
Only those teachers were included who re- 
ceived the same rating from both sources. 

The writer is the only person who ever 
knew who the selected teachers were. As 
soon as the data were assembled, they were 
coded for identification by subject, rating, 
and sex of teacher, following which the 
original identification of teachers was de- 
stroyed. This explanation is made to allay 
any feeling of apprehension which a Cleve- 
land teacher might experience in reading 
this. 

Now, to the answers to question B, as 
revealed in the data of the study: 

1. For the best, average, and poorest 
teachers, the rate of failure of boys is sig- 
nificantly higher than that of the girls. Of 
the i180 teachers, only 13 had higher per 
cents of girls’ failures than boys’ failures. 
When all subjects are combined, there is a 
tendency for the rate of failure to increase 
as the rated quality of teaching decreases. 
This bias is subject to variations when the 
total figures are divided into their com- 
ponent parts. 

2. For all subjects combined, there is a 
significant increase in the failure rates of 
boys as the ratings of teachers decrease. For 
the girls, the tendency is reversed, however, 
without statistical reliability. These two 
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variations result in an inclination for the 
failure ratios to increase as the ratings of 
the teachers decrease. 

3. For individual teachers, there is no 
assurance that a teacher rated as “Best” will 
have a lower failure rate or a lower failure 
ratio than a teacher rated as “Average”, 
or “Poorest”. The fact obtains for groups 
but the variations for individual teachers 
are extreme. 

4. The poorest teachers had more pupils 
assigned to them for regular classroom in- 
struction than either the best or average 
teachers. This was not because they had 
more pupils per class but because they had 
more classes. It might seem from this that 
principals do not consider classroom in- 
struction as important as other school ac- 
tivities, since they tend to assign the best 
and average teachers to these activities 
while the poorest teachers do relatively 
more classroom instruction in the regular 
curriculum. A better explanation for this 
rests in the fact that these other school 
activities such as sponsoring the student 
council, sponsoring the school newspaper, 
acting as department chairmen, and man- 
aging large study halls, require at least an 
average teacher to assure operation, if not 
successful operation. If the poorest teachers 
are not qualified to carry on these activities, 
there is nothing left for them to do but 
teach classes. 


C. What relationships exist between fail- 
ure and the sex of the teacher? 


The accompanying tables present the 
summarized non-promotion records of the 
men and women teachers by ratings. These 
two tables tell their own story, but the fol- 
lowing points should not be overlooked. 

1. Hidden in the tables is the fact that 
no difference was found between the failure 
rates of the men (4.18%) and the women 
(4.17%) when all records were combined. 

2. When the best, average, and poorest 
women teachers are compared, a consistent 
pattern obtains. There is a tendency for the 
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failure rates of the boys to increase as the 
rated ability of the women teachers de- 
creases and, at the same time, there is a 
tendency for the failure rates of the girls 
to decrease as the rated ability of the women 
teachers decreases. These two tendencies, 
operating in opposite directions, cause the 
failure ratio to increase sharply as the rated 
ability of these teachers decreases. When 
the men teachers are compared in the same 
way, a consistent pattern of failure is not 
found. 

g. It should be noted that there is very 
little difference between the failure prac- 
tices of the best women and the best men 
teachers. 

4. The reader is warned against the con- 
clusion that all of the poorest women teach- 
ers have high failure ratios or that all low 
failure ratios are obtained by the best teach- 
ers, etc. The variations in practice among 
individual teachers within any rated third 
of the group, indicate the probable presence 
of factors additional to the rated quality of 
teaching which exert an influence upon 
the failure ratio. 


D. What relationships exist between fail- 
ure and the age of the teacher? 


There is no evidence in the data of this 
investigation indicating any pattern of fail- 
ure practice correlative to the age of the 
teacher. 


Speculations 


The philosophy of education, as inter- 
preted by American writings and profes- 
sional discussions, maintains the thesis that 
the purpose of schools is the nurture and 
development of the individual pupil in or- 
der that he may achieve the greatest self- 
realization. In practice, there are varied but 
genuine and sincere attempts to reach this 
goal. 

Despite these attempts, there still remain 
two groups—the boys and the girls—who 
apparently do not quite fit the same mold, 
since the boys consistently receive lower 
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marks than the girls. There are a number 
of possible explanations for this fact: 

1. The boys are not as intelligent as the 
girls. (?) 

If the boys are less intelligent than the 
girls, it is possible that this is the principal 
explanation, and there would be little point 
to looking further for a solution. There is 
considerable evidence indicating that this is 
not true, however, especially if the results 
of tests of mental ability are accepted. 

2. The girls are more mature than the 
boys in the junior high schools. (?) 

This possible explanation cannot be 
taken lightly. Most teachers will testify that, 
in addition to greater physical maturity, the 
girls have an added increment of social 
maturity at the junior-high age. A corollary 
to this explanation might be stated as fol- 
lows: The behavior of the boys in school 
is less acceptable than that of the girls and 
the teachers are thereby influenced. Boys, 
less mature, are not as interested as the 
girls in conformity. 

It is almost axiomatic that there are more 
overt disciplinary problems among the boys 
than among the girls, in school and out of 
school. This affects school marks in two 
ways—it interferes with the learning of the 
prescribed curriculum, and it unconsciously 
enters the marking of the achievement of 
pupils. 

3. The boys are less interested than the 
girls in the present academic curriculum; 
consequently, they do not do as well. (?) 

In education, the theory that effort and 
interest go hand-in-hand is generally ac- 
cepted. It is expected that people will be 
more successful in the activities in which 
they are interested. But one cannot be cer- 
tain that interest precedes success, for it 
may be the reverse. Much of the academic 
curriculum depends upon basic linguistic 
abilities. In this area the girls appear to be 
superior to the boys. This may have much 
to do with the relative interest (and success) 
of the boys and girls in this curriculum. 

A corollary of the foregoing might be 
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stated as follows: The academic curriculum 
is of such nature, and arrangement, that it 
more nearly touches the special abilities 
and aptitudes of the girls than it does those 
of the boys. I have heard it explained as 
follows: 

Any change in the curriculum must be 
made effective by teachers. The junior high 
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men teachers. This investigation provides a 
little data, however, indicating that the 
failure practices of the best women, as a 
group, do not differ materially from the 
failure practices of the men, as a group. 

5. Junior high school girls are more con- 
Scientious in doing their assigned work, 
especially their homework, than the boys. (?) 


Taste I. Farture Rates or Best, AVERAGE, AND Poorest Men TEACHERS 





No. 


Number Enrolled 


% Not Promoted Failure 





Boys Girls 


Total 


Girls Ratio 


Boys Total 





5631 
$521 
6416 


19 5362 
18 $441 
19 6125 


10993 
10962 
12541 


§.30 
4-30 
6.74 


2.73 
2.35 
3.52 


1.94 
1.83 


1.91 





























schools have approximately twice as many 
women as men teaching in them. These 
women are the products of an academic edu- 
cation and, gradually but surely, they tend 
to make the school more nearly like that 
which satisfied their student-day needs. 
These effects appear both in the methods 
of instruction and in the curriculum. I, for 


Most teachers and parents will testify to 
the truth of this statement. The secondary 
sex functions produce changes in the girls 
of junior-high age which result in a more 
sedentary form of activity for them. Conse- 
quently, the confining elements of academic 
preparation are less irksome to them than to 
the boys. Also, the junior-high girl is more 


Taste II. Farture Rates or Best, AVERAGE, AND Poorest WomMEN TEACHERS 





No. 


Number Enrolled 


% Not Promoted 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Failure 
Ratio 





Average 
Poorest 





44 
39 
41 





13,961 
12,639 


15,891 





13,298 
12,761 


15,503 





27,259 
25,400 
315394 





5.15 
6.22 


6.73 





2.50 
2.41 
1.90 





2.06 
2.58 
3-54 





one, am not convinced that this is the way 
it came about, but I do believe that the 
corollary is true. 

4. There are more women teachers than 
men in junior high school, and the women 
give higher marks to the girls than they do 
to the boys. (?) 

This is true, but the men also give higher 
marks to girls than they do to boys. There 
is some evidence, however, that the differ- 
ence is greater for women teachers than 





conscious of social pressure than the boy— 
and when she is given assignments of school 
work to do, she is more likely to conform to 
these requirements. Furthermore, if the 
junior-high boy is not greatly interested in 
the things he is asked to do, he is quite 
likely to say, “To heck with it!” 

Five possible explanations have been 
listed for the fact that more boys than girls 
fail in junior high school. They are cer- 
tainly not of equal importance. Most of us 
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would rule out the first explanation com- 
pletely. They are neither independent of 
one another nor all-inclusive. There are 
many other possible explanations, but they 
tend to be corollaries of these. For instance, 
attendance may be a partial derivative of 
interest. What is your explanation? 

We, in education, take pride in the fact 
that we know our business, and work to find 
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the solution to our professional problems, 
Here is a problem that we have not even 
come close to solving. I submit that it is 
worthy of the thought and directed energy 
of every member of the profession of teach- 
ing. When the true failure ratio reaches 
unity, the boys will no longer be the “ex. 
pendables” of junior high education. What 
is your failure ratio? 


American History: A 3-Level Repetition 
That Needs Organization 


Reports from all over the country suggest that 
courses in American history on the fifth, seventh 
and eighth, and eleventh grade levels represent 
common practice. The entire field of American 
history is treated at each of the three grade levels. 

Writers of fifth-grade American history textbooks 
and teachers who have selected materials for the 
course have presented fifth graders with a general 
survey of American history. Attempts have been 
made to present dramatic episodes and character 
studies. In the main, however, the same outline 
and the same period or topical emphasis are em- 
ployed as in the seventh and eighth grade and 
in the eleventh grade American history courses. 
The latter differ from the former in that they 
include more detail and are more fully treated. 
Little wonder that students become bored with 
having to discover America three times in the 
same old way within a span of seven years. 

This situation has come about, in part, by the 
fact that fifth grade histories have been written by 
one group of authors, seventh and eighth grade 
histories by another group, and eleventh grade 
histories by still another group. It has come about, 
in part, by the fact that teachers have been teaching 
these courses without an adequate understanding 
of what has gone before or of what should follow. 
Neither group, therefore, has taken sufficient ac- 
count of a fundamental law of learning. It is that 
the growing child matures mentally as he progresses 
from one grade to another. 

The solution to this immediate situation seems 
rather obvious. Publishers and writers of American 
history texts might co-ordinate their publications 
for the three grade levels in terms of the growing 
maturity of the pupil. To have publications for 
the three grade levels planned and executed by 


the same authorship would be highly desirable. 
This is rarely done. 

Another solution to the problem, relating closely 
to the foregoing, would be to organize and treat 
American history materials for the various grade 
levels in terms of a changing and progressive em- 
phasis. For example, an appropriate theme for 
fifth grade American history would be the occupa- 
tion and settlement of our country. It should stress 
how people lived in colonial times and during the 
recurring and advancing periods of the growth of 
the nation. The social evolution of our nation 
should be stressed. Fifth graders can be led to 
understand this aspect of our heritage. 

The American history course for the seventh and 
eighth grades should pick up the social theme 
and carry it forward. It should stress, however, the 
economic growth of our country. In addition to 
making clear how our people live it may well 
stress how they have come to make a living. The 
American history course for the eleventh grade 
should carry both of these themes forward but 
stress the political aspect of our heritage. 

Social matters are more domestic and _ institu- 
tionally close to the individual. Economic matters 
are more organizational, complex, and intangible. 
Political matters smack of the philosophical. Social, 
economic, and political thinking require advancing 
Stages of mental ability. This is generally true 
although the writer is aware of the fact that a 
good case to the contrary may be made under 
specified circumstances. This solution of the prob- 
lem regards the advancing maturity of the pupil. 
Furthermore, it will provide students with a fresh 
and stimulating approach to the subject at each 
advancing grade level.—R. W. Corpter in The Social 
Studies. 





MY PUPILS’ 


They ruined a sermon 
and rebuked Franklin 


PRIVATE LIVES 


By 
GEORGE H. HENRY 


OMETIMES we teachers make dunces of 
S ourselves—but having lived a little 
longer than pupils, are able to hide our 
mistakes from them. 

There is nothing, it seems to me, bigger 
and more effective as a teaching device 
than to admit before a group of learners 
some notable blunder. It is only an instruc- 
tor with a faise sense of the learning 
process and his own dignity who will con- 
ceal a false step. Out of such revelations 
comes the human relationship that infuses 
the painfully drab classroom with person- 
ality. 

On revisiting an old classroom we do not 
say, “Here is where I learned the three 
branches of government.” Instead, we 
chuckle, “Here old ‘Hammer’ used to hold 
forth. He would hunt for a piece of chalk, 
then jump up to write something on the 
board, and talking earnestly, would forget 
to write anything down.” 

I made a blunder wholly characteristic 
of pedagogy. We were reading Ben Frank- 
lin'’s Autobiography—that life so much a 
model of planning, of budgeting of time, 
of methodical living, that it is endeared to 
the classroom and industrialism, but hated 
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Epitor’s Note: Do you really know what 
any of your pupils crowd into their 24 
hours a day? The author tells here how he 
was privileged to examine the private lives 
of his pupils, as set down in hour-by-hour 
schedules covering a full week of their ac- 
tivities. The reports didn’t turn out as he 
had expected—and thereby hangs his story. 
Mr. Henry is principal of Dover, Del., 
High School. 


by all that is gay and romantic. Franklin 
once made a chart, a kind of time schedule, 
to account for every hour of his day: 

I made a little book, in which I allotted a page 
for each of the virtues. I ruled each page with red 
ink, so as to have seven columns, one for each day 
of the week—I determined to give a week's strict 
attention to each of the virtues successively, 


He wanted to see where he was wasting 
time, where he was living wisely, and where 
he could improve the quality of this or that 
“free” activity. 

It then occurred to me that by this very 
scheme I might prove to these unsystematic 
youngsters that they were living aimlessly 
and that probably a little attention to the 
way they spent their waking hours would 
be exceedingly beneficial. So, I had them 
keep a time chart of every hour in the day 
for a solid week. 

I expected to see a haphazard day—a day 
made up primarily of loafing and trivial- 
ity, with a probable quick squint at a few 
books. I was confident of the results, and 
went ahead with plans for a kind of ser- 
mon on idling, on disciplining one’s self. 
It was a little trap. The cards were stacked: 

What youngster that did not fiddle away 
his time! Wasn’t this a generation when 
study and self-improvement were winked 
at? The newspapers were filled with mod- 
ern youths’ tantalizing freedom, and their 
disdain for the solid, homely proverbs of 
Franklin’s day. There would be hours and 
hours unaccounted for, I chuckled. In all 
probability the final tabulations would 
bring out a need not for more activity but 
for a fairer distribution of time toward 
mental improvement. 

As the Franklin-inspired homework came 
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FRANKLIN’S DAY 


Rise, wash, and dress 
“Powerful Goodness!” Contrive day’s busi- 
ness—breakfast 
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Put things in their places. 
Supper. Music or diversion or conversation. 
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AVERAGE PUPIL’S DAY 
Chores 
Breakfast. Walk to road for school bus 
On school bus 
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in, I could not believe my eyes. Surely 
something was wrong. I saw days so chock- 
full, brimming with the demands of actual 
living, that I made inquiries about pupils 
privately, and found their charts minutely 
correct. There were about thirty in the 
class, twenty of whom lived on farms and 
ten in the small town, There weren’t five 
in the class who had any time to spare. Let 
me give their typical day as compared with 
Franklin’s. He writes: 

The precept of ORDER requiring that every 
part of my business should have its allotted time, 
one page in my little book contained the following 


scheme of employment for the twenty-four hours 
of a natural day. 


Now observe the accompanying box for 
the comparison. 

Every country boy and girl had prac- 
tically this identical minimum. But many 
were “worse”. For instance, many of the 
boys practiced soccer or basketball from 
four to six, and for all the farm boys this 
merely advanced the lateness of the chores. 


One rural athlete, having no private con- 
veyance and thus giving up the bus for 
basketball practice, walked two miles home 
in addition. His very chart gave me the cue 
to inform the coach, who saw that the boy 
at least secured a ride home. Six boys hitch- 
hiked home seven miles each day after foot- 
ball scrimmage. A good many of the pupils’ 
chores covered a multitude of tasks, includ- 
ing milking, sometimes after practice on 
the playing field. 

Several girls had to dress younger broth- 
ers and sisters for school, and help with the 
breakfast, or iron in the evenings, or pick 
potato bugs and berries. 

Some said that they tried to study after 
supper, but they “just fell asleep”. Some 
had a mile to walk before reaching the 
highway. Some had to dress to cart milk to 
the creamery and then re-dress for school. 
Many had Junior Choir at night, the 
Four-H Club, Boy Scouts, practicing on the 
cornet—all additional activities pressed on 
them by adults. 








My Pupits’ Private Lives 


Why, merely to want to go to school at 
all in face of all this was an example of 
rseverance. I had never done such things 
in my life. I, a book-worm, knew little 
about the work-a-day world. In college I 
had practically lived in the library, the 
opera, and the museum. And I used to read 
in all my available time. This was the least, 
or shall I say the best, I could do, consider- 
ing that I did no chores or extra-work. 
And so I had been about to belittle those 
who had a different way of life—a life so 
full it left no time for reading! As I glanced 
over the “homework” I exclaimed to my- 
self, “Why, where can they squeeze time 
for outside reading and book reports?” 
Well, there was only one thing for me to 
do, I thought—put the charts in the waste- 
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basket and forget all about my sermon. 
They need never know. 

Yet, I felt guilty. I should have to be 
heartless to ask them to find more time for 
reading. Should I be honest and confess— 
tell them what I had had up my sleeve, 
what I expected to find and how it all 
ended to my consternation? I did. I took 
time out. Told all. And a little more. 

“You have taught me,” I confessed, “that 
there are other worlds besides my own.” 

As if I were at a house-warming of Frank 
Buchman’s Oxford Group, I acknowledged 
repentantly that I managed to hurry down- 
stairs by ten minutes to eight, gulp an in- 
adequate breakfast, and then dash to 
school. I promised them to do better with 
my time in the future. 


Don’t be a “Square from Delaware” 


(We publish the following selections from two 
glossaries of youthful slang so that teachers won't 
feel like “drips” or “moldy-sacks” when they are 
in the presence of pupils who are conversing to- 
gether—Ed.) 


From Gay Head’s “Dictionary of High School 
Slang” in Hi There High School, a student hand- 
book published by Scholastic Magazine: 

Alligator or ’Gate: This is a two-legged animal 
found on dry land. Strangely affected by swing 
music, makes peculiar motions with hands, feet, 
and head, and sometimes goes into a trance, known 
as being “out of this world”. 

A.W.O.L.: Absent With-Out Leave or A Wolf On 
the Loose, Often mean the same thing. 

Blitz the cold storage plant: Raid the refrigerator. 

Buzzing the town: Formerly known as “painting 
it red”. 

Burnt to a crisp: The latest in everything. 

Clicking your teeth: Talking. Usually prefaced by 
“Now you're .. .” 

Date bait: A pipereeno. Quite a dish. 

Glamour puss: An O. K. skirt—or rather, the gal 
who wears it. 

Gruesome twosome: A couple who “go steady”. 

Harvest it: A mild retort upon hearing a corny 
joke or remark. 

Jackson: Anyone. Most often used in addressing 


a smooth-looking boy. 

Meat grinder: Car—or what's left of it. 

Off the cob: Corny. 

What gives?: A salutation, meaning either “How 
ya been?” or “Whatcha doin’?” 


From a list of college slang reported by Dorothy 
M. Schullian in School and Society—compiled by 
the author, definitions by her Freshman English 
students: 

Brooming: Traveling at a rapid rate. 

Come to the party: Come to one’s senses. 

Don’t be a dull tool: Don't be a wet blanket. 

Front-porch etiquette: Showing of personal emo- 
tions. 

Glop: Unappetizing food. 

Gooing: Talking affectionately. 

Hen-pen: Private school for girls. 

Jail-bait: Adolescent girl. 

May I borrow your frame for the next struggle?: 
May I have the next dance? 

Moldy-sack: One who doesn't fit into your par- 
ticular group. 

Put a nickel in it: Hurry up. 

Quail: A female. 

Savage: An eccentric person. 

Scrowge: Fluent kisser. 

Scrozzled: Taken advantage of. 

Square from Delaware: Hick, stupid person. 





QUANTITATIVE 
Thinking in Our Quest for Security 


By 
GLADYS RISDEN 


UR NATIONAL DEBT grows on and on 

through those dimly sensed upper 
brackets of our number system. We are 
afraid. 

The tax-consumed hole in our incomes 
grows larger and larger. We are afraid. 

Our scarcities are inexorably growing 
scarcer and scarcer. We are afraid. 

The debt, the taxes, and the scarcities we 
must bequeath to these children in our 
schools today. But the fears we need not 
bequeath. 

We are terrified by our national debt be- 
cause we have the habit of thinking of 
national debt in terms of absolute standards 
of “large” and “small”, standards that were 
evolved in days when the ceilings on natural 
resources put ceilings on our productivity. 
Inventions of synthetics, expansion of horse- 
power, etc., are lifting those low ceilings, 
making possible an increase in national 
productivity that staggers our imagination, 
a potential increase that could dwarf our 
national debt—huge though it be. 


ry 


Epiror’s Note: Dr. Risden points out 
that we must give our high-school pupils 
quantitative-thinking exercises that will 
prepare them for their inevitable role of 
helping us to face the post-war economic 
problems. She questions our thinking of 
the national debt in terms of “large” and 
“small”. That is merely applying the yard- 
stick of yesterday’s scarcity to tomorrow’s 
problems, and ignoring the actuality of to- 
day’s tremendous production potential. Dr. 
Risden teaches in Parma, Ohio, High 
School. 


Bracing lessons 
for our pupils 


The development of this potential will 
be the task of these children in our schools 
today. They need to learn today to believe 
it can be done. How can we help them to 
learn? 

We can help them to keep posted on the 
upward growth of our national debt and 
of our productivity. We can help them 
graph these rates of change in relation, not 
to prewar levels, but of the one to the 
other. We can help them to develop their 
sensitivity to the concomitants of each sharp 
change in rate, to learn to probe for causes 
and so develop their confidence in their 
generation’s potential ability so to increase 
production as to make our national debt 
safe and sound. 

The unprecedented increase in our taxes 
makes us uneasy because we have the habit 
of thinking of taxes in terms of absolute 
standards of “large” and “small”, standards 
evolved in a day when our isolation reduced 
the need for expensive armed protection 
and exploitation of natural resources was 
rapidly expanding the wealth and so reduc- 
ing the per cent of levy necessary. Hope 
for return of prewar lows in taxes during 
the coming generation would probably 
prove a disastrous illusion and should not 
be fostered among these children, who will 
be men tomorrow, by comparison with yes- 
terday’s standards. 

Instead we can help them to analyze the 
tax dollar into its parts, to evaluate the 
relative benefits from these parts, to hy- 
pothesize needed changes in the relation- 
ships among its parts and study ways and 
means of effecting such changes. 

Further, we can help them to study the 
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demands upon individual incomes in rela- 
tion to one another and to find the money 
for paying these increased taxes through 
more intelligent budgeting—and so reduce 
the strain and stress of payment and conse- 
quently the general feeling of insecurity 
which unpreparedness to pay evokes. We 
can help them to study the relationship 
among the strains upon incomes of varying 
sizes and so make them more sensitive to 
the problem of taxing in accordance with 
the democratic principle of ability to pay. 

Our growing scarcities frighten us not 
alone because of the threat of present 
deprivations but because of the threat of in- 
flation and of another and greater depres- 
sion resulting. Here again our fears are the 
greater because our habituated concepts of 
fixed quantities lessen our faith in our 
ability to engineer the transition from war 
to peace production. 

Our children need not learn these fixed 
standards. Here again we can help them to 
build the faith they will need in their own 
potentiality for keeping consumption and 
production in flexible balance. We can play 
our part by helping them to keep posted 
on today’s changing rates of consumption, 
which are being effected without too great 
stress and strain, and to understand the 
comparisons between today’s consumption 


The Great Teacher 


The great (language) teacher, the teacher who 
is remembered, will not be concerned alone with 
teaching French, Spanish, or German. He will be 
concerned about man and the universe. He will be 
concerned about the relationship of education to 
the pilgrimage of man toward happier and more 
human society where men may be able to sit in 
the shade of their own vine and fig tree and none 
will make them afraid. He will try to set the feet 
of students in a pathway that will lead more and 
more to the perfect day. He will lure to brighter 
worlds and lead the way. 


Successive generations of students will rise up to 
call such a teacher blessed—for “he who has been 
my teacher for a day has been my father for a 
lifetime”.—Ciype E. WILDMAN in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. 
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and potential consumption of tomorrow. 

We can, for example, help them to keep 
up to date a graph showing our decreasing 
rates of civilian consumption of essential 
war materials. We can parallel these with 
graphs showing what kinds of changes in 
health, etc. are paralleling these changes 
in consumption. We can help them to 
make graphs showing how we are compen- 
sating for decreases in one material by in- 
creases in a less essential material. We can 
help them to make graphs showing how 
substitutes for scarce materials are being 
increased. 

Through all this we can build their faith 
in their own engineering potentiality for 
maintaining a balance between wants and 
resources in their postwar world, a balance 
that will minimize the dangers of inflation 
and depression. 

In all of this we shall not be forcing 
pupils into superficial verbalizing upon 
problems that are baffling the best minds of 
today. We shall not be fostering their de- 
velopment of smug, false confidence that 
they know all the answers. We shall merely 
be developing their habit of looking at 
the quantities of their world in relation to 
one another instead of in relation to the 
absolute standards fixed by conditions of 
a bygone day. 


Wanted: Talent Scouts 


Often-forgotten students in a large class designed 
for the average student, product of the levelling- 
toward-the-middle process (They are the might- 
have-beens): 

The dreamer who will one day build the most 
beautiful bridge in the world, but who, today, can- 
not remember what he is supposed to do next. 

The future governor who does not have scope 
for developing his gift for leadership, or a chal- 
lenge in a worthy rival. 

The little girl who must constantly use her class- 
mates as her audience, for she is training herself 
for the day when she will hold hundreds like them 
spellbound as Joan of Arc. 

(Perhaps some teacher will discover them; per- 
haps they will remain the might-have-beens.)— 
Lucretia Money in The Educational Advance. 





DEAR ELSIE: 


This will bring you up to date on gum 
chewing at Central High, fire drills, ete. 


By 
ROSAMOND McPHERSON 


At School 
Wednesday 
Dear Elsie, 

So you have left these embattled halls of 
learning for greener pastures, have you? 
When Mr. Evans announced in faculty 
meeting that you were on leave of absence 
this year, I was more than mildly surprised. 
I thought that all teachers, once they had 
passed the five-year mark, settled down in 
their ruts like Yanks in fox-holes for the 
duration—that is, until pension set in. 

But good for you! I’m very glad that you 
have gone, although I don’t mean it the 
way it sounds. I'll be happy to keep you 
informed about the educational fever here 
at Central. 

By now the year is well under way. My 
desk hits me in the same old spot in the 
shins, and the splinters snag runs in this 
year’s rayons just as heartlessly as in last 
year’s nylons. It strikes me that a practical 


——— ti — 


Epiror’s Note: Characters and high 
schools in this letter are fictitious, and any 
resemblance to persons or high schools, liv- 
ing or dead (do high schools ever die?) is 
purely coincidental. But we suspect that 
most readers will feel quite at home in Cen- 
tral High, and will recognize Miss Black 
and Patsy Wright and chewing gum as part 
of our common heritage in secondary edu- 
cation. Elsie is among the fictitious and 
purely coincidental elements. But the 
chewing gum isn’t. If you’re at school now, 
you can’t be positive that you aren’t sitting 
on some. 


course in education, if there could be such a 
thing, ought to read like this in the cata- 
logue: 

“Use of Fundamental Tools. Practice in 
manipulation of planes, saws and hammers, 
to aid the teacher in mending desks, flag- 
poles and other objects in line of duty. 
Special attention given to the removal of 
pencil marks from blackboards, carvings on 
desks, and gum on everything.” 

Gum reminds me. I feel rather eloquent 
on the gum question today. I used to won- 
der, as a student, why teachers were so 
dead set against gum. Now, as a teacher, I 
still wonder. I believe that gum, like the 
horse, is here to stay. We teachers might 
just as well give up tilting at the Wrigley 
windmill. One thing that proves this be- 
sides the continually working American jaw 
is that chewing gum companies are now 
advertising in educational journals. 

Last year I started a campaign against 
gum because I thought that was one of the 
things you did if you taught school. It was 
war all year. I found that once you start it, 
you don’t dare let down. I truly believe 
those children chewed gum on purpose to 
get me off the deathless subject of the rules 
for the comma! At any rate war was waged, 
and frankly, I didn’t win. 

This year I have a more liberal policy. 
These days I discharge a salvo of anti-gum 
artillery only when the gum becomes visible 
in the jaws or fingers, or when the smell is 
potent enough to give the chewer away, or 
when the chewing grows audible to the 
naked ear. If I can’t see it, smell it, or hear 
it, let ‘em chew, say I. 
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My plan works well. I am getting so that 
I can smell gum seven seats away, and even 
distinguish the flavor, I'll be strolling up 
the aisle when a fresh cloud of gum fra- 
grance hits the nose. “I smell fresh spear- 
mint,” I'll say. “Too bad, Richard. March.” 
Of if I have noticed Janie chewing gum 
back at her seat, I'll say, “Janie, I can hear 
that all the way up here. I can’t stand it. 
Wastebasket.” 

When you pursue this wait-until-you-are- 
sure policy, nobody gets angry, and the 
teacher’s reputation as a super-sleuth goes 
up a notch. 

In respect to gum chewing, I have 
adopted the “I am Sir Oracle” method. 
They are still talking about how I smelled 
Dorothy Saul’s grape gum thirteen seats 
from my desk. The truth was that Dorothy 
had come up to my desk early in the period 
smelling of grape gum. Some time later 
after she was stowed away in the back of 
the room, I thumped the desk and an- 
nounced “I smell grape gum. Where is it? 
Who has it?” 

The room became as still as prayer meet- 
ing, but nobody confessed. “It’s coming 
from this side of the room,” I said, indicat- 
ing Dorothy's half, “and I believe it’s in the 
third row, and let’s see, . . .” I sniffed the 
air. “Dorothy Saul, it’s you. March to the 
wastebasket.” 

Dorothy, completely mystified, con- 
tributed her purple offering to the basket. 
Ever since then she has thought I am 
Superman, and that is all right with me. 

Some of the teachers thought that the 
gum shortage was the one great contribu- 
tion the war has made to education, and 
that in consequence of the shortage, our 
problem was to be automatically solved. 
But so far as I can see, only one person in 
our room is suffering from the scarcity, and 
that is teacher. I can’t find gum anywhere— 
but for the students it seems to grow on 
bushes. It is one of the injustices of life. 

Some day I am going to take a survey on 
the accomplishments of gum chewers as 
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against non-chewers, and write a master’s 
thesis. 

This year we are not to tolerate crowding 
in the halls, I have been informed. Elsie, 
you ought to see me out in the halls not 
tolerating! You ought to, that is, but you 
can’t, because my stern not-tolerating self 
is completely engulfed in the crowds. I 
never can find out what we are supposed 
to do to the people who do the things we 
are not tolerating. 

We are having our fall attack of fire 
drills. We race in and out of the building 
like gophers. Lately while puffing up to the 
third floor after one sortie, I saw several of 
the teachers slipping out from the rest 
room. What a surprise they would have if 
it were a real fire! I can see the headlines 
now: “Six Teachers Singed at Central High. 
“We thought it was only a fire drill,’ said 
Miss Howitzer as she jumped from a third 
floor window. . . .” Think of the excite- 
ment, Elsie. The superintendent would 
probably get out a special bulletin. 

To tell the truth, I am getting to the 
point where I would just as soon have class 
as a fire drill, myself. But one thing is cer- 
tain after the autumn epidemic is over, 
there won’t be any more. Mr. Evans isn’t 
like my former principal, Ella Black, who 
has them at Jefferson in the dead of winter. 

Some zero morning Miss Black will send 
around a note to the teachers: “At 10:05 I 
will ring a fire gong. Have the children 
waiting with their wraps on, because we 
don’t want anyone to catch cold.” Then at 
ten o'clock the children get all bundled up 
and wait in line in silent pairs for the gong. 
Sometimes it rings and sometimes it doesn't, 
because Miss Black’s memory is rather fleet- 
ing. In the latter case, we all unbundle 
again—the children, especially the junior 
highs, speculating darkly on the motives 
and sanity of the teachers. 

Even in normal weather the fire drills at 
Jefferson are something to experience. At 
Jefferson we had fire drills to go outside 
the building (in case of fire) and fire drills 
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to stay inside the building (in case it should 
turn out to be an air raid instead). First the 
bell would go ding, ding, ding. That means 
fire. Then it would go ding... ding... 
ding. That means girls, stand, pass. Once 
more, ding .. . ding . . . ding. Boys, stand, 
pass. 

At the end of the third set of dings every- 
body is supposed to be lined up at the 
classroom doors. Then if the bell dings 
three times again, that means to go on out- 
doors. If it doesn’t ding, that means the 
drill was just a practice drill, and every- 
body should sit down again. 

What with the bell clanging like mad, 
and the children scurrying to the doors, and 
the utter necessity for quiet being shouted 
by Miss Black in the hall, you can imagine 
it is rather hard to tell whether there have 
been three or four sets of three dings each. 
Once the bell rang four dings, just to add 
to the excitement. Half the rooms went 
outdoors extra fast on that one, and the 
rest of us went to the air raid shelter. Miss 
Black really lectured us for that! 

The hardest thing is to preserve absolute 
silence during all this. Miss Black is a 
great one for quiet. If ever anyone invents 
a silent fire gong, hers will be the first 
order. One time in teacher’s meeting, just 
after the four-bell fiasco it was, she said, 
“It might happen, with the war and all, 
that we would have some kind of emergency 
here. In that event, I want you to use your 
heads, but for goodness’ sake, do it quietly!” 

In spite of expectations, our enrollment 
is fairly steady this year. About three-fourths 
of the pupils are working after school. That 
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means they haven't time to study or sleep 
outside school, so they do their sleeping 
inside school and their studying is their 
sacrifice to the war effort. 

The ones who are not working form the 
sediment when you shake up the total IQ 
of the school and siphon off everything 
down to 79. Thus you can see that my 
classes present a real challenge to me. The 
challenge, as I interpret it, is “Just try to 
put something into our heads!” 

Last week we did subjects and predicates. 
We had trouble with one sentence especial- 
ly. It read “Over the water sounded the 
whistle of the steamboat.” It took heroic 
effort to find the subject. After that was 
finally decided, I couldn’t let well enough 
alone. I asked for the verb. For an answer I 
received silence. 

Finally I asked again for the subject. 

“Whistle,” said Patsy Wright. 

“Now I'll get it,” I thought, hopefully. 
“And what did the whistle do, Patsy?” 

“It blowed,” said she. 

Remember how Patsy nearly gave me 
hysterics last year? Everybody was to have a 
talk on Thomas Jefferson in honor of his 
two hundredth anniversary. The talks had 
been assigned for a month. When the day 
finally arrived and I called on Patsy, she 
asked did it make any difference because 
hers was on Andrew Jackson? 

Well, Elsie, there goes the bell. And here 
I go, off to the wars! I wish I had a blow- 
pipe can opener—I'm going to try to put a 
little poetry into their souls today. 

Love, 
Mary 


Long May They Wave 


For the past ten months now I have been teach- 
ing the WAVES. At first I felt somewhat shy about 
teaching classes composed of such trim and earnest 
looking young women. I was afraid that they would 
be so eagerly intellectual that I should never be 
able to find the answers to all the questions they 
would ask. But since then I have stopped worrying. 
For during the second week, I taught the Navy 


Filing Manual, and at the end of the class period, 
after making my explanations and illustrations, I 
asked, in my best pedagogical manner, “And now 
are there any questions?” 

And a little WAVE on the front seat asked 
earnestly, “Miss White, where do you have your 
hair done?”—Naomi JoHN Wuite in The Oklahoma 
Teacher. 





PROJECT 


The seventh grade that 
published a real book 


in Community HISTORY 


By 
FRED C. WARNER 


HEN, IN SEPTEMBER 1942, our seventh 
Werade embarked upon their social- 
studies project, we did not foresee that, 
through it, community history would be- 
come alive not only to the members of the 
class but to our entire community. 

We did not realize that before the end 
of the term, young and old would be ex- 
citedly discussing it in our homes, stores, 
and church gatherings, as well as in our 
classrooms. But that is what happened! 

The impetus for our project was based 
upon an official bulletin of the New York 
State Department of Education entitled, 
“A Framework of Content for the Second- 
ary School Program in Social Studies”. 
This publication states concisely the basic 
aims of the new six-year social studies pro- 
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Eprror’s Note: The seventh-grade class 
about which the author writes merely car- 
ried its study of the local community one 
step farther than is usually done. That step 
was the writing and publication of a his- 
tory of the community. Here are the dry 
statistics of an absorbing adventure: The 
book was commercially printed in 80 pages 
and cover. It contained 27 chapters, or ar- 
ticles, and 27 reproductions of photographs 
and drawings. The interest of the small 
rural community in the project can be 
gauged by the fact that the first printing of 
500 copies was sold out rapidly, and was 
followed by another printing of 300 copies. 
Mr. Warner is supervising principal of the 
school district, with headquarters at Central 
High School, Purdy’s, N.Y. 


gram now in operation in most of the 
State’s secondary schools. In it the following 
appears: 

By means of a first hand study of the individual's 
relationship to school, home, church and other social 
groups, it is hoped each pupil will acquire a real 
appreciation of the privileges and opportunities of 
citizenship in his community. 


Our school, the Central Rural School of 
the Town of North Salem in Northern 
Westchester County, N.Y., which happens 
to be the first of its kind to be organized 
back in 1925, serves a community rich in 
Indian, Colonial and Revolutionary his- 
tory and tradition. 

Accordingly, with us the ideas of a first 
hand study lent itself particularly well to 
the general objectives of the seventh-grade 
course, which is based upon the com- 
munity’s past history as well as upon its 
present opportunities. 

The seventh-grade course is designed not 
only to cover a basic study of community 
history but to give a general idea of New 
York State, its physical and industrial re- 
sources and opportunities. 

However, we found that the entire first 
semester with double periods daily may be 
devoted profitably to community study. 

Needless to say, no textbook designed to 
cover the basic community study was avail- 
able; and this fact eventually served to 
prove the contention that the mest effective 
instruction can often be accomplished with- 
out a textbook. A teacher with ability, am- 
bition, and initiative, is absolutely essen- 
tial, and it must be said that this class was 
particularly fortunate in this respect in 
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having as instructor, Miss Frances Eichner. 

As to reference work, there were West- 
chester County histories—several of them— 
and many interesting facts were learned 
therefrom. The Westchester Historical So- 
ciety was likewise the source of valuable 
data on events and dates. 

But, without doubt, the most valuable 
part of the project from the pupils’ stand- 
point was derived from the intimate con- 
tacts established between school and com- 
munity. 

Those children began to ask questions; 
they let it be known that they wanted to 
learn, first of all, about the early history 
of their town. And the more they learned, 
the more interested, the more insistent they 
became. 

Particularly among our older inhabitants 
there is more than usual pride in North 
Salem’s historic past. Many of them are 
direct descendents of Pre-Revolutionary 
ancestors, and the store of information they 
possess is voluminous and of exceptional 
historical value. 

Freely they shared their old letters, pic- 
tures, books, records, maps, newspaper 
clippings—frayed, perhaps, and yellowed 
with the years, yet filled with mutual inter- 
est to young and old alike. Here was a cata- 
logue of the North Salem Academy estab- 
lished in 1786, an old timetable of the 
Harlem Railroad dated 1846, the year that 
the line was completed as far as Croton 
Falls, and a certificate of the stock in the 
Town's trolley line that was never com- 
pleted. 

From the dusty attics came old Indian 
weapons, quaint tools and household uten- 
sils, costumes and relics of the circus era. 
Letters were written by the pupils to his- 
torical societies and to individuals who 
possessed specific historical knowledge. Ex- 
cursions and bicycle trips were taken to 
places of historic interest for snapshots and 
other “first-hand” information. Old familiar 
scenes began to assume new and added 
meanings—the old town was getting to be 
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quite an interesting place after all! 

At the foot of the hill towered Hang- 
man’s Oak, almost within sight of the class- 
room window; and yet it had never before 
revealed its interesting story to the pupils, 

At the other end of the township, the 
sixty-ton Great Boulder of blue granite, one 
of the State’s great natural curiosities de- 
posited here during the Ice Age, reposed 
on the river bank. 

By the lakeside, the old Quaker Meeting 
house had stood for nearly two centuries— 
symbol of religious freedom. 

Deep in the woods, an old Indian burial 
ground with its irregular lines of crude 
headstones likewise told a silent story. 

Here once stood the tavern wherein were 
laid plans leading to the capture of Major 
Andre, the British spy. Even the old Post 
Road milestone with its rudely carved “57 
miles from New York” offered opportuni- 
ties for extensive research involving early 
industries and modes of transportation. 

At the Academy a governor of the State 
was educated. Over our country roads a 
retired president of our country once rode 
in his carriage drawn by Arabian horses. 

Nearby could still be seen the remains of 
the simple country home of a once famous 
journalist. 

Then there were the stories of the quaint 
and unusual characters who inhabited the 
region long ago—the hermitess, disap- 
pointed in love, who for years secluded 
herself in a mountain cave; and the old 
Leather Man who lived and roamed over 
the country-side within the memory of the 
older residents. 

The development of the school system 
was traced from the days of several one- 
room schools scattered throughout the 
township to the present centralized system 
with its greater advantages. 

One can readily imagine the opportuni- 
ties in such cases as these for the pupils to 
obtain valuable and frequently “first-hand” 
material through interviews and discussions 
with their elders. 
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So far, so good! A wealth of valuable and 
intensely interesting local historical facts 
and folklore had been accumulated by the 
various means enumerated, all of which 
had been discussed in class, written down, 
and probably a major portion of it 
assimilated. 

But, to carry the idea still further! 
Parents encouraged us to share these stories 
and to make them available in printed 
form. Fortunately for us, our neighbor, 
Mrs. Albert B. Tibetts, who as author and 
editor of the Junior Literary Guild is 
known as Helen Ferris, was favorably im- 
pressed by the children’s narration of the 
local historical incidents and events about 
which they had learned. At her suggestion 
and with her valuable editorial assistance 
and advice we decided to undertake the 
publication of a booklet of historical stories. 

In working out specific plans for the 
book, our pupils gained valuable experi- 
ence in the assembling. analysis, and organi- 
zation of material for publication. Several 
classroom discussions were held concerning 
the scope of the material to be used. As a 
result, it was decided to include only those 
stories which were laid in the days previous 
to the Civil War, except for an account of 
the development of our school system up 
to the present. On this point, one of the 
boys remarked, “We want our school in 
our book!” 

It was also decided to include as wide a 
range of stories as possible, so that a 
rounded picture of North Salem's yesterday 
would be given. 

Discussion was also held regarding the 
difference between well-established histori- 
cal facts and hearsay. Many of the stories 
had come down by word of mouth through 
generations and there was no way of authen- 
ticating them. Yet they were not only 
interesting but very revealing of yesterday's 
way of life in our town, The children de- 
cided to include these folk tales, but 
definitely to state that they were in the 
hearsay category. These discussions led to a 


clearer comprehension on the part of the 
pupils of the essential difference between 
fact and folk tales. 

In organizing our assembled material, we 
grouped the stories into the following divi- 
sions: Our town’s beginning; At the time 
of the American Revolution; Our North 
Salem schools, then and now; North Salem 
and the Exhibition Business (the start of 
the American Circus); Two curious char- 
acters who came to our town; Our railroad, 
early industries, our old bank and our 
churches; When Ulysses S. Grant and 
Horace Greeley came to our town. 

In general, these divisions followed each 
other in chronological order and, within 
each division, the same sequence was main- 
tained insofar as was possible. For a title, 
we decided upon: When Our Town Was 
Young, with the sub-title, “Stories of North 
Salem's Yesterday by Boys and Girls of 
Today.” 

The length of the proposed book was 
considerations. 


determined by practical 
We were fortunate in having a printer and 
an engraver who shared with us the convic- 
tion that the project was of importance to 
the community. They told us what they 
could do for certain amounts (and these 


costs were generously low). Then we 
planned our book within the stated limits. 

Preparation of the manuscript for the 
printer was another excellent experience for 
our boys and girls. The high school’s class 
in typing made the necessary copies. After 
the manuscript was marked for the printer, 
the pupils examined it closely and were 
apparently much impressed by the need 
for complete accuracy. Galley proofs and 
proofs of the engravings were also made 
available, enabling them to follow the 
progress of it all to the printed form, The 
typographical details of the format were 
designed by specialists in our printer's 
employ. 

After the number of pages was estimated 
from the galleys, we knew how long an 
introduction we would be able to have, and 
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also the total number of illustrations to use. 
In our introduction, we told how the book 
originated, including a statement of just 
what we wanted it to be—not a complete 
history but a collection of stories which we 
had found interesting and many of which 
had never before been printed. Credit was 
given to our friends who had so generously 
helped us, and an invitation was extended 
in the name of the seventh grade of 1943-44 
to our neighbors who might have other 
stories of interest. Concerning the illustra- 
tions, we decided upon snapshots, many of 
which had already been taken. We con- 
sidered old prints, but these are difficult of 
reproduction and so we did not use them 
with the exception of some that depicted 
our early schools and also one of the old 
Leather Man. 

The final addition to the contents of our 
book was the inclusion of directions for 
finding the various landmarks illustrated 
and described. Each division of the book 
was preceded by a half-title page on which 
appeared one of the pictures. The back of 
each half-title page was headed: “Where you 
will find these historic landmarks.” Below 
were given route numbers and other identi- 
fying features. 

Toward the close of the school term, we 
received from the publishers the initial edi- 
tion of five hundred copies of a neatly 
printed booklet of eighty-four pages con- 
taining twenty-seven separate articles and 
as many illustrations, all enclosed between 
appropriately decorated covers. 

The booklet sold at thirty-five cents a 
copy, thus enabling every boy and girl in 
school to own one. This selling price gave 
us a small profit which went to our school 
library purchasing fund. 

It was thought that for a town the size 
of ours, five hundred copies would be 
ample; but we soon learned to our great 
surprise and pleasure that that number by 
no means met the demand. 

In reprinting we, of course, had the ad- 
vantage of the standing type. But since we 
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felt that our good friends had already done 
their full share, we paid the entire expense 
of the second edition of three hundred 
copies, i.e.: for paper and printing. This 
made it necessary for us to raise the price to 
fifty cents. Some copies of this edition are 
still available at that price to school people 
who send payment with the order. 

Naturally, the idea of a printed booklet 
was conceived and carried out primarily in 
the interests of the authors—the pupils— 
and there is every reason to believe that 
they derived much pleasure, information, 
and other cultural values in the under- 
taking. 

At the same time the public’s reaction to 
the project cannot be ignored. Many of our 
townspeople from the start considered the 
idea a neighborhood, rather than strictly a 
school, affair, and this was most desirable 
since it promoted cooperation and support. 
It was apparent too that the completed 
project served to unite more closely the 
school and the people of the community. 
The latter liked the idea that the school 
had endeavored to perpetuate the historical 
associations and finer traditions of the town 
and that it had succeeded in doing so in a 
tangible and effective manner. 

We were further deeply gratified in the 
numerous letters that came to us. Concern- 
ing our project, Angelo Patri, the educator 
and columnist, wrote: 

Projects of this type provide enrichment for its 
workers, such as no set course of study can do. The 
experience of meeting people, talking to them, dis- 
covering qualities in them they never dreamed were 
there—qualities which in years to come may prove 
to be freighted with meaning for them. Such ex- 
periences enrich children’s minds and affect their 


attitudes and behavior after grown people have 
forgotten all about it. 


One can imagine how those seventh 
grade boys and girls (now eighth graders) 
were thrilled to receive the following com- 
ment from Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: 

I think the booklet on North Salem excellent and 
hope it will inspire similar projects. Congratulations! 
I took it to the President, who is, as you know, much 
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interested in stories of our country’s past such as 
you boys and girls of North Salem wrote. He read 
it all through and asked me to tell you how much 
he enjoyed and liked it, Were it not that he is so 
very busy on war matters, he would have written to 
you about it. 


We also received many letters requesting 
copies. People who had lived here or whose 
relatives had lived here years ago desired to 
learn more about the early history of the 
town. 

Historical societies, public libraries and 
magazines sent in requests for compli- 
mentary copies, Orders came from teachers 
and heads of school systems who liked the 
idea and who wished to do something of the 
kind in their respective schools. 

In this connection, the following is 
quoted from a letter recently received: 

I am sending your book to our local school which 
will celebrate its 150th anniversary next year. What 
makes your book of extreme use to us, is that our 
locality has a good deal in common with yours. This 


part of Bucks County was settled early under the 
influence of William Penn. 


Finally, the Service Committee of the 
local War Council purchased sufficient 
copies of When Our Town Was Young to 
include one in each Christmas box to be 
sent to the men from our town in the 
armed forces of our country. We feel that 
to have attained this objective alone was 
more than worth the effort expended. 

Considered from every viewpoint, our 
publishing venture was highly successful. 
Our advice to other communities would be 
to get in touch with interested sources such 
as made our project possible. Failing in this, 
there is always the possibility of doing a 
good mimeographing job, which could also 
offer opportunities for correlation with the 
art and commercial departments. 

We commend the idea to the considera- 
tion of others who may be in a position to 
do something of similar nature. 


Priming Pupils’ “Idea Pumps” 


Students are like leaky pumps; they have to be 
primed. They have a cistern full of ideas, but the 
English teacher must pour some in before they can 
get theirs out. And the success of written work may 
depend much on this priming. 

There are two things to teach in composition: 
What to Write About and How to Write It. First, 
one must have something to say. Having this, How 
to Write becomes a problem to be attacked patiently 
by teacher and text year after year: the semicolons 
will not march to their places without rules; the 
subordinations will not come without drill in 
grammar; the paragraphs will not take shape with- 
out practice. I have here chosen to develop only the 
glamorous first half of the subject. First things 
should be first, and the natural starting point is 
to have something to say. 

We must convince Jimmy that he does not lack 
subjects; we must teach him to tap the ideas and 
interests latent in his own mind. One way to get 
students to use their own cisternful of ideas is the 
priming process, and I will show how it might be 
used by a teacher as he assigns the first written 
exercise of the year. 

One way to begin the year's work is to have each 


student write out a list of twenty of the earliest 
things he can remember. The teacher may stimulate 
interest by telling some of the things he recalls, 
asking why unimportant details persist in the mem- 
ory, and how far back the memory can go, and 
discovering which members of the class have the 
best memories, 

The teacher will read these lists aloud, indicating 
the most promising titles, and by such comments 
as, “Here’s a boy who has a gold mine of sub- 
jects”, or “This girl has had all kinds of adventures”, 
—convince even the skeptical ones that they have 
more ideas than they think they have. The teacher 
can thus slay the dragon of doubt at the very 
beginning of the course; and if a forgetful student 
protests later in the year that he can’t think what 
to write about, there is always the retort obvious, 
“Where is that list which you handed in the first 
week?” 

This list, conceived in a moment of enthusiasm, 
will tide a boy over many uninspired, despairing 
days. It will do more; it will suggest that the teacher 
was once young himself, and is interested in the 
student's individual destiny.—Eastey S$. Jones in 
Illinois English Bulletin. 
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Department of ideas, plans and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


Loan Packet on Russia 


A new loan packet on the Soviet Union, Packet 
XXV-G-1, is offered by the Information Exchange 
of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. It contains a unit of study used in Dallas, 
Tex., high schools; articles, pamphlets, bibliogra- 
phies, etc. Teachers may borrow the packet for 2 
weeks’ study, at no cost for transportation either 
way. 


Course Trains Pupils as Local 
Recreational Leaders 


To meet the wartime need for recreational lead- 
ers in school and community groups, a one-semester 
course in recreational leadership is offered by 
University City, Mo., Senior High School, says 
Helen Manley in Journal of Health and Physical 
Education. 

The course is open to juniors and seniors, and 
full credit is given. The class meets 5 days a week, 
and members are required to give the equivalent 
of 3 hours a week of service in community recrea- 
tion. 

Content includes: theory of recreational leader- 
ship; teaching of games for all age levels; rhythm 
(group singing, dancing, games); planning and 
conducting party programs; story telling and dra- 
matics; teaching handicrafts; nature study and 
camping; and community work. 

The pupils in the course get their early “prac- 
tice teaching” with groups of elementary, junior, 
and senior high school pupils. Later they work in 
the recreational programs of community agencies 
such as Jewish Welfare, YMCA, YWCA, Catholic 
Welfare, boys’ clubs, orphanages, USO, and various 
private agencies. 


Literacy Classes for Selective 
Service Registrants 


The schools are now being offered an opportu- 
nity to do something for many persons who for- 
merly escaped them. Local school officials have been 
asked by National Selective Service Headquarters 
and the U. S. Office of Education to cooperate with 
local Selective Service boards in providing literacy 
classes for certain Selective Service registrants. 


No funds are available for adult literacy educa- 
tion in the public schools. But where the work can 
be done at state or local expense, it would save 
the Army valuable training time, and help to pre- 
pare registrants now in the “illiteracy backlog” for 
induction. 

Recommended for use in such courses are Army 
Reader, 35 cents, and Army Arithmetic, 20 cents, 
which may be bought from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Also recom- 
mended are some g pamphlets issued by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of the U. S. 
Department of Justice for classes of candidates for 
naturalization. These pamphlets are 10 cents each, 
and can be bought from the Superintendent of 
Documents. A list of the titles appears on page 15 
of the November 1, 1943, issue of Education for 
Victory. 


Commercial Pupils Issue 
Ration Book 4 


The commercial pupils of Salida, Colo., High 
School took over the complete job of issuing Ration 
Book No. 4, and thus made it possible to have 
school as usual in all of the city’s classes, reports 
Dr. L. A. Barrett, superintendent of schools, to this 
department. 

The commercial pupils worked on shifts so ef- 
fectively that none of the patrons had to wait in 
line during any one of the three days of registering. 
Some of the pupils acted as receptionists, some as 
ushers; some helped the aged and infirm to fill 
out applications; while the majority of the pupils 
filled out books for the patrons. D. F. Rouse, com- 
mercial teacher, was on hand most of the time 
during the three days, but only acted as a con- 
sultant. 

Not a book was lost, and the records of the young 
people checked accurately, according to local 
ration officials, In many Colorado cities where 
teachers handled the work, says Dr. Barrett, the 
schools were closed for two or three days. 


Latin-American Portfolios 
of Photos on Loan 


A portfolio of go photographic panels containing 
100 photographs on the life, customs, lands, and 
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products of the Latin American countries is offered 
to junior and senior high schools on loan by the 
U. S. Office of Education. A reading outline and 
a bibliography accompany the portfolio. 

The pictures offer a stimulating introduction, 
designed to arouse interest in and lead to further 
study of Latin America. Requests for the port- 
folios on loan may be sent to the Library Service 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 


3 Wartime Poems Are Hits 
of Speech Choir 


The speech choir of Hickman High School, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., says Helen Davault Williams in The 
English Journal, prepared three wartime poems of 
some length for public performance—Benet's “Dear 
Adolf”, Millay’s “Murder of Lidice”, and Mac- 
Leish’s “Colloquy of the States”. She reports: 

“I believe that this work had a moving and 
convincing effect on the members of the choir, the 
student body, and the hundreds of citizens who 
came to hear it. One mother thanked me for deal- 
ing with this material. She said, ‘Bob is so young; 
he understands little about the war. He will be 
drafted as soon as he graduates in May. I believe 
that it will be easier for him if he understands the 
why of the war.’ Bob had taken part in the “Dear 
Adolf’ program. 

“After the pageant, “The Murder of Lidice’, 
many townspeople suggested that it was a splendid 
contribution toward uniting us all in the war 
effort. 

“In the ‘Colloquy of the States’, hundreds roared 
with delight as the different states talked back to 
Hitler. I am even inclined to believe that workers 
from the defense plants and sailors from the diesel 
school here went about their work more cheerfully 
the next day.” 

The presentation of the poems was of course 
dramatized, with interspersed singing, sketches, and 
other bits of action. Concerning the production of 
“Murder of Lidice”, Miss Williams remarks, “The 
bank account of the speech department soared up- 
ward to the amount of $100.” 


Home Ec. Girls Teach Nutrition 
to Elementary Pupils 


Girls in an advanced homemaking course of 
Prague, Okla., High School are teaching nutrition 
to the pupils of the elementary school, states 
Lourea Hickman in Oklahoma Teacher. 

The girls presented their plan to the principal 
of the elementary school, and were invited by the 
principal and the teachers to teach in each grade 
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of the school, using as much classroom time as they 
needed. 

Next step of the girls was to interview parents 
of the elementary-school children, to get their ad- 
vice on what the children needed to know. The 
project was to cover two weeks, and as the class 
was small, each homemaking girl had one grade. 
The girls planned their own two weeks of work, 
and in this the homemaking teacher assisted only 
when called upon. 

Lesson plans for each day were prepared; posters 
and diet charts were made; tests were given at the 
end of the project; and among other things the 
girls had personal talks with individual children, 
as “nutrition counselors”. 

Following the project the class explained the 
work at a Parent-Teacher Association meeting. 
Miss Hickman reports highly favorable comments 
from superintendent, principal, teachers, 
parents. 


and 


Health Education Manual 
for Victory Corps 


Publication of a new manual, Physical Fitness 
through Health Education for the Victory Corps, 
is announced by the U. S. Office of Education. 

This is a companion manual to the earlier 
Physical Fitness through Physical Education for 
the Victory Corps. Six major health objectives as 
a basis for the wartime emergency program of 
health education in high schools are proposed: 

1. Correction of remediable defects. 

2. Prevention and control of communicable dis- 
eases. 

3. Improvement in nutrition. 

4. Prevention of accidents, and training to assist 
in giving emergency care. 

5. Daily program planning for balanced living. 

6. Development of sound mental attitudes. 

Copies may be obtained for 20 cents each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Price Ceiling Study 

A project to familiarize pupils with price ceil- 
ings is featured in the Fall issue of Consumer Class 
Plans. As many high-school pupils do a good part 
of the family shopping, they should learn how to 
check ceilings when they buy. Also included in the 
issue are lesson plans on getting the most from 
cereals, starting a textile identification kit, and 
wise buying of furs. Copies are offered free to 
teachers by Consumers Union, 17 Union Square, 
New York 3, N.Y. 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Revised Edition of “Our 
Armed Forces” 


A revised edition of Our Armed Forces, an il- 
lustrated book written especially for high-school 
pupils as an introduction to the Army and the 
Navy, is announced by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The new edition of this source-book for high- 
school boys and girls brings it up to date on the 
most recent changes in regulations and the organi- 
zation of the many branches of the armed services. 
It was written “by the Army, Navy, and U. S. 
Office of Education”. 

Information in the book will answer many ques- 
tions pupils ask about the history, background, 
and traditions of the armed services. It also sug- 
gests steps to take to prepare for induction. Sec- 
tions give detailed information on correct use of 
the flag, a glossary of service terms, and illustra- 
tions of insignia of military ranks and ratings. 
There is an aircraft recognition chart. More than 
115 charts and photographs illustrate the text. 

This 136-page book is 35 cents. In quantities of 
4 or more, the price is 25 cents. It may be ordered 
from the Infantry Journal, 1115 Seventeenth St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Educational Radio Program 
Listing Service 

Numerous wartime radio programs are included 
in the first monthly issue of “Educational Radio 
Program Listing Service”, an aid to teachers pub- 
lished by the Federal Radio Education Committee 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Among the war- 
time programs recommended are: 

Weekly War Journal 

Transatlantic Call 

Army Hour 

Prelude to Victory 

Report to the Nation 

This Nation at War 

This Is Our Enemy 

Wings to Victory 

Meet Your Navy 

The Man Behind the Gun 

For This We Fight 

The three major considerations in selecting pro- 
grams for recommendation in this listing service 
are educational significance, radio-program quality, 
and instructional adaptability. The list is mimeo- 
graphed and sent to each state department of 
education, “with the caution that it can best be 


used as the basis for preparing state and local 
lists”. If your school hasn't received a copy, you 
might query your state department. 


Poll on Territorial Ambitions 
of United States 


A problem for classroom discussion or a poll of 
pupils is indicated in “Has the United States Any 
Territorial Ambitions?”, a nationwide-poll report 
of the National Opinion Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

The question asked in the poll, the four choices 
it offered, and the per cents of persons making each 
choice, are given in the following: 

Which of these four statements comes closest to 
what you think the United States should do about 
new land and possessions in the world after the 
war? 

1. Give up all land outside the US. that is 
difficult to defend. (9%) 

2. Be satisfied with amount of land in the world 
which the U.S. had before entering the war. (37%) 

g- Should try to get new military bases, but 
nothing else. (44%) 

4. Should try to get as much new land in the 
world as we can. (10%) 

Not included in the preceding figures are 4% of 
the persons queried, who had no opinion. 

Concerning the results on choices 1 and 4, the 
organization points out that “only small minorities 
favor a clear-cut isolationist policy or all-out im- 
perialism”—while 87% chose the two “middle of the 
road” policies, choices 3 and 4. 


Gathering Milkweed Pods 


Michigan school children, especially in rural 
areas, are carrying on a new wartime campaign, 
reports The Education Digest. The pupils this year 
collected milkweed pods by the bushel. Milkweed 
floss is an excellent substitute for kapok, used in 
life preservers and jackets, but now unobtainable 
because of Japanese occupation of islands in the 
Pacific where it has been produced. 

The floss is processed into “Mae West” jackets, 
life preservers, aviators’ suits, and forms suitable 
for the sound insulation of the cabins of airplanes. 
Each life preserver requires a pound and 12 ounces 
of floss, equivalent to 2 bushels of milkweed pods. 

Many schools made the collection of pods a 
school project, with the proceeds of the collection 
at 20 cents for each bag of dried pods going into 
war stamps and bonds. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has charge of the collecting of the pods. 
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Wartime Home Economics: 
A Checklist 


We should carefully evaluate our teaching to de- 
termine how effectively we, as home economists on 
the home front, are gearing the homemaking pro- 
gram to the war effort, says Olive Marie Daniels in 
Sierra Educational News: 

1. Am I a living example of the habits, practices, 
and principles I am teaching which should con- 
tribute specifically to winning the war and the peace 
to foliow? 

2. Am I emphasizing conservation and re-claiming, 
rather than purchasing of new materials and com- 
modities? 

3. Am I discouraging projects requiring vital war 
materials? 

4. Am I discouraging the buying of unnecessary 
goods, and stressing instead “Do I need it?” and 
“Eat it up, wear it out, and make it do”? 

5. Am I effectively encouraging better eating hab- 
its, and consumption of the health protective foods? 

6. Am I teaching more careful planning and 
purchasing of the articles really needed for personal 
and household use? 

7. Am I encouraging the purchase of war stamps 
and bonds, and emphasizing the economic impor- 
tance of post-war purchasing of those material 
things not actually needed at present? 

8. Am I encouraging my pupils to salvage ma- 
terials needed in the war effort? 

g. Am I teaching short-cuts in methods, and the 
use of substitute materials, in relation to war de- 
mands? 

10. Am I encouraging a maximum of development 
of individual responsibility at all age levels? 

11. Am I teaching better self-management and 
more effective use of time and energy, as well as 
materials and money? 

1z. Am I stressing conservation of public utili- 
ties? 


1g. Am I emphasizing safety and prevention of 
accidents, in order to lessen the demands on medical 
care during war times? 

14. Am I teaching more careful and efficient use 
of home equipment? 


15. Am I emphasizing preservation of home life 
and family living as having greater significance dur- 
ing the war and post-war periods? 

16. Am I emphasizing better management of the 
femily’s money, so more funds are available for 
javesting in war stamps and bonds? 

17. Am I helping to maintain and improve family 
morale by means of more effective instruction in 
personal appearance, care of clothes, simple beauti- 
fication of the home, etc.? 





Report to Us 


Readers are requested to submit reports 
on what is being done or planned in their 
schools to back the nation’s war effort— 
activities, classroom instruction, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. We welcome let- 
ters, mimeographed materials, school bul- 
letins, short articles of 100 to 600 words, 
and full-length articles up to 2,500 words 
on this subject. We shall undertake to 
publish or abstract the ideas and reports 
that would be of interest to other schools. 
Send to Forrest E. Long. Editor, THe 
CLEARING House, 207 Fourth Ave., New 
York g, N.Y. 











18. Am I helping to stop the waste of food and 
all other materials vital to war living? 

19. Do I instill a feeling of security in my pupils 
by personally meeting war problems with a healthy 
mental attitude? 

20. Am I stressing victory gardens and preserva- 
tion of foods for contributing to the family’s food 
supply, and flower gardens for simple beautification 
of the exterior and interior of the home? 

21. Am I helping to interpret and stress coopera- 
tion with the government's program of rationing 
and other war measures? 

22. Am I helping to keep my pupils aware of the 
changes and developments in the war program by 
encouraging them to read, post on the bulletin 
boards, and discuss material on war problems? 


Far East “Textbook Pamphlets” 
Offered by Institute 


As former Ambassador Grew said, high-school 
social-studies classes have a grave responsibility for 
devoting more time to Asia, its peoples and its prob- 
lems as they affect this nation. One source of teach- 
ing materials on Asia is the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The institute publishes seven 96-page “textbook 
pamphlets” on the countries of the Far East, at 
go cents each. It also publishes other pamphlets and 
books; the Far Eastern Survey, a bi-weekly review, 
and Pacific Affairs, a quarterly journal. 

Among the services to teachers are a syllabus and 
classroom tests on the Far East. The organization 
also offers selected bibliographies, suggestions for 
assembly programs, and an advisory service for teach. 
ers. For a price list of materials or special advice, 
write to American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 129 East 52 St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Why Camp Raritan’s 45 boys 


were a successful work unit 


FARMING 


By E. DEALTON PARTRIDGE 


MONG THE EDUCATIONAL experiments 

brought on by the war has been that 

of moving city youth of high-school age 

out into the rural areas to help meet the 
shortage of farm labor. 

It is of considerable importance for edu- 
cators to examine the various attempts that 
have been made in this direction and to 
assemble data that can be used in evaluating 
the methods used and the results achieved. 

There is a real possibility that experi- 
ences like these will become a regular part 
of the school program in the post-war world 
—that is if educators can find a practical 
formula to bring it about. Certainly there 
is a great value in getting city children into 
the country under conditions where they 
feel that they are making a definite con- 
tribution to the production of food and 
where the tremendous educational possi- 
bilities of the farm are utilized to good ef- 
fect. 

On the basis of reports to date there is 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The successful use of 
urban young people in a summer crop- 
rescue program includes proper planning 
of a lot of details. In this article the author 
explains some of the details that made for 
the success of Camp Raritan’s 1943 project, 
such as the ten-event competition in farm- 
ing skills. Mr. Partridge teaches at State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N.J. He pre- 
pared the article from information obtained 
by personal observation and from Martin 
Feeley, director of Camp Raritan, and 
from Dr. L. B. Sharp, executive director 
of Life Camps, Inc, 


reason to believe that not all of the attempts 
to have city youngsters fill the depleting 
farm ranks have been successful. Indeed, 
there are cases on record where everyone 
concerned—the farmers, the youngsters and 
those who were responsible for the program 
—wanted to wash their hands of the whole 
idea as a result of one summer of disillusion- 
ment. 

Here is a description of one program dur- 
ing the summer of 1943 that could be 
marked down as successful. It was no picnic 
either for the boys, the leaders, or the camp 
organization that conducted it. But about 
45 boys did make a total contribution of 
more than 7,000 hours of work, saved thou- 
sands of dollars for farmers who were des- 
perately in need of help, and took home 
a total of $1,540 after contributing $580 for 
their board and keep during the two months 
they worked. There were problems, plenty 
of them during the whole summer. In a few 
cases boys lost heart and went home to stay 
after the first month. But by and large the 
plan worked and the boys grew physically, 
mentally, and financially in the process. 

Camp Raritan, of Life Camps, Inc., is 
located near Pottersville, N.J. The camp 
is surrounded by an intensively cultivated 
area ranging from small farms to large 
truck gardens supplying the markets of 
New York City, and including large private 
estates where “gentleman farming” is car- 
ried on. Regardless of method and owner- 
ship, however, all land in 1943 was of great 
potential value in adding to the food supply 
of the nation. 

Early in the year it became evident that 
farmers in Northern New Jersey would be 
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short of help. With this prospect in mind 
those responsible for the administration of 
the Life Camps decided that some attempt 
at adding to the farm labor supply was in 
order. Investigations of experiences the 
previous summer were not too encouraging. 
But a meeting with the farmers in the 
vicinity of the camp brought to light the 
real need of help that existed. Consequently, 
it was decided that in spite of the difficul- 
ties the program would go forward. 

Two or three months before camp, scores 
of boys, largely those who had been to Life 
Camps as campers in previous summers, and 
were acquainted with the traditions and 
standards of the camps, were interviewed to 
determine their attitude toward spending a 
summer in camp while working for farmers 
nearby. It must be remembered that most 
boys of 15 years of age or older could easily 
find lucrative employment in the city dur- 
ing these days and that the prospect of work- 
ing hard on a farm for 35 cents an hour 
did not present a rosy financial picture. 
However, each boy was impressed with the 
fact that what was planned was a service 
to the country and that it would be hard, 
monotonous work. Furthermore, the par- 
ents of each boy were interviewed so that 
they would know exactly what the summer 
offered. Few if any of the boys had ever 
done farm work before. 

In the meeting with the farmers many 
weeks before the camping season opened, 
the details of the plan were worked out. 
It was necessary to know the type of work, 
seasonal variations in demand for work- 
ers, what a fair wage would be, possible 
health and accident hazards and countless 
other essential matters. These meetings 
served the dual purpose of acquainting the 
farmers with the problems of the camp at 
the same time the administrators of the 
camp were exploring the requirements of 
the farmers. 

As it actually worked out the plan op- 
erated about as follows: 

The boys lived at Camp Raritan in small 


camp groups of about eight boys each with 
two adult counselors. These small camps, 
located a considerable distance from the 
center of camp, were the functional camp 
unit in which the boys lived and worked 
together whenever possible, and where the 
basic problems of leisure, food, and camp 
living were solved. 

Five days a week for six hours a day the 
boys worked on the farm program. When, 
as sometimes happened, there were not 
enough requests on hand to use all the boys 
on a given day they found plenty to do in 
the camp itself, which had a sizeable garden 
and acres of hay to harvest. 

The camp counselors, or chiefs, worked 
along with the boys on each job and super- 
vised the work at the same time. This con- 
stant adult supervision by a man who knew 
the boys was rather unique in this scheme 
and proved to be of great importance in 
the success of the plan. 

Thirty-five cents an hour was the pay 
agreed upon by the farmers. The boys voted 
to contribute ten cents of this to camp 
maintenance, leaving them a net of twenty- 
five cents. The counselors received the same 
hourly pay as the boys for the farm work, 
but this was in addition to their compensa- 
tion for the summer as counselors. Ob- 
viously the program was not self-supporting, 
and it was not intended to be. It was rather 
the most effective and adequate method of 
providing farm help and at the same time 
preserving the values of personal guidance 
advocated at Life Camps. 

In some cases piece-work pay was ar- 
ranged where the type of work was suitable 
to this method of reimbursement. For the 
most part, however, the most satisfactory 
arrangement from the point of view of 
successful work was payment by the hour. 

In cooperation with the farmers a defi- 
nite attempt was made to vary the work 
from day to day and even within the day. 
Picking cucumbers day after day proved to 
be monotonous and tiring, but by sandwich- 
ing in some cabbage weeding and corn pick- 
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ing the boys found the day much more 
interesting, and therefore worked faster. 

Up in the morning at 6:00, a crew from 
each small camp came down to the dining 
hall early to put up lunches for their group. 
Bread, sandwich spread, and other essen- 
tials were provided and the boys prepared 
whatever they felt was needed to keep body 
and soul together during the day's work. 
All meals, however, were under the super- 
vision of a trained dietitian—and plenty of 
milk and fruit were provided as a regular 
part of the lunch diet. 

After breakfast, tools were gathered and 
together with at least one adult counselor 
the group would be off to a nearby farm in 
one of the camp trucks. All trucks used for 
this purpose carried special insurance, The 
usual procedure was for the farmers to re- 
turn the workers at the end of the day. 
Returning boys found a cold drink of fruit 
juice, prepared by the camp dietitian, wait- 
ing for them. This was especially welcome 
as the policy was to discourage constant 


water drinking during the day because it 
wasted too much time. 


After the return to camp about 4:30 the 
boys were on their own and usually made a 
dash for the swimming pool. A cool dip 
was welcome after a long, hot day in the 
sun and dust. 

Some farm work programs have failed 
because adequate provision was not made 
for the leisure hours of the workers. City 
youngsters turned loose in the country will 
miss the neighborhood movie, the radio, the 
street-corner social life. At Camp Raritan 
this need was met by various methods. The 
routine of small-camp life occupied a con- 
siderable amount of time. Campers had 
access to a wide collection of books in the 
camp library and special events were 
planned for evenings and weekends. Every 
Sunday evening there was a vesper service. 

Some of the small camps occasionally 
cooked a meal out in their camp instead of 
eating in the main dining hall. This was 
an especially popular custom on Saturday 
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and Sunday. All of the small camps even 
found time to take over-night camping trips 
and explore for deserted iron mines in the 
area, 

The most outstanding special event to 
provide fun and camper participation was 
a Farm Frolic where the budding farmers 
had a chance to show the skills they had 
acquired. Each small camp entered one con- 
testant in each event: 


Spading—3 minutes. Best patch area and quality 
of spading. 

Hoeing—2o ft. long, one ft. wide, best and cleanest 
job. 

Corn husking—25, ears each. Judged on speed and 
clean husking. 

Hay cutting—with big scythe, biggest swatch, 
cleanest job in § minutes. 

Hay handling—take a given area, fork it up, bunch 
it, pick it up and carry it. Leave as few scraps as 
possible. 

Biggest fork-full—to see who can fork and carry 
ten feet the biggest bunch of hay. 

Plowing—how straight and true a furrow. 

Bean picking—fastest filling of a No. 10 tin can. 

Hog calling—best, loudest, and most original yell. 

Crow call—most authentic, 


The corn that was husked in the contest 
found its way into a boiling pot and fur- 
nished food for the occasion. 

To evaluate a program such as this two 
main questions come to mind. 1. Did the 
farms in the area receive Substantial help 
from the project? 2. Did the boys grow and 
benefit from the experience? 

The answer to the first question is a posi- 
tive “yes”. The farmers needed the help 
desperately and welcomed the boys. In most 
instances the boys did satisfactory work. 
One farmer told the writer that he pre- 
ferred the city boys to those he found avail- 
able locally—because “the city kids are more 
eager to learn and once they catch on do a 
better piece of work”. 

In several instances the work of the boys 
actually saved a crop that would have been 
left to the conquering weeds or gone un- 
harvested for lack of help. One farmer had 
given up his pepper crop completely for 
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lack of help to weed it. The boys moved in 
on the field like a swarm of locusts and 
the peppers were cleaned out. Later on in 
the summer these peppers found their way 
to market. Several grateful farmers gave the 
boys fresh vegetables to take back to camp 
in addition to their wages. It can truthfully 
be said that many thousands of dollars 
worth of food was saved through the pro- 
gram—a real contribution to the war effort. 

As to the benefits of the program to the 
boys themselves, this is not so easy to estab- 
lish objectively, although it was obvious to 
those who saw the program in action. Cer- 
tainly there were many benefits besides the 
financial, but to catalogue them accurately 
would not be easy. Many of the evidences of 
growth in understanding were to be found 
from small incidents or chance remarks of 
the boys: 

“Jeez, I never knew there was so much 
to growing cabbage!” 

“I'll appreciate cucumbers after this sum- 
mer!” 

Such remarks are full of meaning when 
one stops to realize that until they went to 
work on farms most of these boys had seen 
few crops growing, at close hand. Here, 
however, they were a part of the whole 
process of food growing and harvesting. 
The sweat, the blisters, the thirst of the 
farmer, became a part of them. Through 
such an experience more than any unit of 
instruction in school could they learn the 


A Sample of Pressure 


A good illustration of the method of “pressuring” 
the schools and colleges is the recent campaign of 
the New York Times with respect to the teaching 
of American history. The campaign, once launched, 
soon identified a group of people in the country 
who were willing to lend their support to a kind 
of education which clearly is not representative of 
the best thinking of the educational profession. 

It may yet be that this particular incident will 
have served a useful purpose, since a competent 
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real value of food and what goes into pro- 
ducing it. 

The two months of work in the sun sup- 
ported by good food and regular rest im- 
proved the physical status of the boys defi- 
nitely. A camp doctor examined them con- 
stantly to make sure physical health was 
maintained. 

One instance in particular exemplifies 
what can happen to city boys who have 
toiled over some crop. One group after a 
long, hard day of hauling grain into the 
stack ready for threshing worried all the 
way home at approaching storm clouds that 
might ruin the grain if it was not covered. 
All through dinner they watched the gath- 
ering storm and discussed what they could 
do about it. Finally they asked their coun- 
selor whether they could take a canvas back 
to the farm and cover the grain. A few 
minutes later they were racing with the 
storm over the country roads. Arriving at 
the farm they found the farmer spreading 
skimpy blankets over the precious stack of 
grain. All hands together finally succeeded 
in getting the grain covered just as the first 
drops of rain were falling. These boys felt 
a sense of ownership and responsibility for 
that grain. 

Yes, high school boys from the city can 
help on the farms and they can make a 
real contribution . . . but it takes careful 
planning and, skillful leadership to do the 
job right. 


commission of educational and historical specialists 
has subsequently been created to investigate and 
report fully upon the whole problem. There is no 
member of our profession who, after sober con- 
sideration, does not see the need for better Ameri- 
can history teaching. But there is great danger in 
the pressure method for bringing about improve- 
ment in any part of the curriculum. When it comes 
to technical methodelogy in any field, the most 
competent authority is the professional group in 
that field—DonaLp P. Corrrett in Teachers Col- 
lege Record. 





RICH HOME 
ENVIRONMENT 


By 
FAITH E. KIDDOO 


HESE PRECARIOUS TIMES are threatening 
"Tine foundations of our home life. It is 
well to remind ourselves that the home must 
be preserved if the American way of life is 
to survive. 

The richer the home environment the 
better chance for an ever better America. 
Scores of junior and senior high school 
pupils, parents, teachers, and nurse at Lin- 
coln Consolidated High School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., had a share in deciding what they 
thought a home of rich environment would 
be like, and a composite of their ideas is 
given below. 

How do the homes you know measure 
up? 


———_— 2 —_ 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Kiddoo is merely 
the compiler of the material in this feature. 
The material itself was created by the com- 
munity, through discussions in which par- 
ents, pupils, and faculty members of the 
high school took part. It is always good for 
citizens to think about standards of decent 
living conditions, so that they are encour- 
aged to think about them in terms of what 
they have, and what they have not. This 
list of “Evidences of Rich Home Environ- 
ment” actually comprises a homely and 
more specific “Four Freedoms” for the 
family. Almost all of the items would fit in 
very well as a sub-topic amplifying one or 
another of the grandiose “Four Freedoms” 
—which will remain “glittering generalities” 
until WE fill in the sub-topics that give 
them specific applications. Miss Kiddoo 
teaches in Lincoln Consolidated High 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


A parent-pupil- 
faculty project 


EVIDENCES OF RICH HOME ENVIRONMENT 
Mutual Affection 


In actions, voice, and attitude there are 
evidences of love and affection. 


Security 


There is adequate income. 

There are evidences of discrimination in 
spending the income. 

The children have allowances and assist- 
ance in planning their budget. 


Comfort 


The house is furnished comfortably. 

There are easy chairs. 

There are enough comfortable clothes. 

There is an adequate number of com- 
fortable beds. 

There is adequate bedding. 

Equipment and furnishings are conveni- 
ently arranged. 

There is ade;uate cupboard and closet 
space. 

There is a sense of order and system. 

The home is attractive, cheerful, friend- 
ly, and homey. 

There is adequate equipment. 


Healthful Living 


The family has regular, adequate meals. 

The children have regular and sufficient 
sleep. 

The clothes worn are clean, comfortable 
and up-to-date. 

There are necessary facilities to use to 
keep clean, 

There are enough windows for good ven- 
tilation and good lighting. 
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There is good equipment for artificial 
lighting, and it is used. 


A Laboratory of Democratic Living 


There is healthy give and take—Goop 
SPORTSMANSHIP. 

There is good sense of humor evident in 
all members of the family. 

The members of the family are loyal to 
one another. 

Parents are congenial with one another 
and with the children. 

There is no favoritism. 

There is a good spirit of cooperation evi- 
dent. 

Each respects the other’s property. 

Each one shares in family and home re- 
sponsibility. 

Parents and children are genuinely happy 
together. 

Family members are frank, friendly, and 
honest. 

There are no tensions between family 
members, 

Each faces problems in a reasonable way 
—there are no tantrums. 

All solve problems together. 

There is a plan for division of responsi- 
bility by the family group. 


Recreational Center 


Place and space is provided in the home 
for recreation. 

The children are free and encouraged to 
have company in the home. 

The adult members have a social sense 


Blast at the Doctorate 


The would-be Ph.D. should know thoroughly his 
subject matter, be capable of using the tools of 
research, and then be required to prove his ability 
by developing an original piece of work that really 
will add something to the world’s fund of organized 
knowledge. Just as soon as we can change the em- 
phasis of the doctorate from discipline to quality 
production, the leadership of our American schools 
can be changed and greatly improved. 
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that is helpful to all of the children. 
There is outside play space provided. 
There is equipment provided for recrea- 
tion, as: musical instruments, victrola, 
radio, games. 
There is a means of transportation for 
pleasure as well as business. 


An Education Center 


There are books, magazines, papers, of 
value. 

There is an interest in the educational 
growth of the children. 

The parents are still trying to learn and 
advance along some line. The educational 
background of the parents assists the chil- 
dren in their growth. 


A Workshop of Creative Activity 


Family members are interested in hob- 
bies. 

Young and old have freedom in the 
kitchen and other centers, as workshop and 
garden. 

Tools and equipment are well cared for 
—respect for equipment is evident. 

Children have a garden. 

Children have pets and give them good 
care. 


A Shrine for Spiritual Culture and 
Ethical Living 


The children are given ethical and 
spiritual guidance. 

There are evidences of spiritual training 
in conversation, books, pictures, symbols. 


As matters stand today on many campuses, a 
distinct premium is placed upon the “pleasant 
fellow” who gives no offense to his committee mem- 
bers. Thus social qualities often cover up intellec- 
tual deficiencies. The inevitable result has been 
that the doctor-of-philosophy ranks have been 
glutted with mediocre men who are more con- 
cerned with maintaining a status quo than in 
improving this process called education. 

Let’s do something about it. Let's reform the 
Ph.D.—Carrott ATKINSON in School and Society. 





The Classroom Teacher is 
VITAL zn GUIDANCE 


By 


JESSE RATHBUN and O. I. SCHMAELZLE 


UIDANCE IS PRIMARILY a teacher activity. 

In general, this always has been true 
and will continue to be true as long as con- 
tinuous, developmental experiences are 
considered basic in all aspects of education. 
If education includes the normal develop- 
ment of the whole child, then it in itself 
has a guidance function. Any tendency to 
interpret guidance as a separate function 
to be carried on by specialists is an un- 
fortunate development in the educational 
system. 

Instruction and guidance cannot be sep- 
arated, and, likewise, neither can experi- 
ence and development. Daily classroom 
experiences under the direction of the 
teacher should provide for the continuous 
development of a large majority of the 
pupils. Developmental experiences provide 
for the continuous adjustment of most 
normal youth. This does not imply that 
guidance is not involved. On the contrary, 
developmental experiences are carefully se- 
lected and directed by the skillful teacher. 
This is the best form of guidance and also 
the most desirable. 


— 


Eprtor’s Nore: In this article on the 
functions of guidance workers in adjusting 
pupils in the San Francisco secondary 
schools, the unique and important position 
of the classroom teacher is emphasized. And 
there are good reasons why he should spend 
as much time on guidance as his teaching 
duties permit. Mr. Rathbun is head coun- 
selor of Presidio Junior High School, San 
Francisco, Cal. Mr. Schmaelzle is director 
of counseling and guidance for the city 
school system. 


The classroom teacher in performing his 
daily duties is a unique guidance worker. 
In no other place in school is there an 
equal opportunity to provide for the de- 
sirable growth needs of youth. Continuous 
contact and daily observation cannot be 
replaced by any guidance facility. The 
teacher is in a position to observe the prob- 
lems encountered by all pupils in making 
their normal adjustments to life situations. 
Constant guidance and direction provide 
for continuous adjustment. 

Without question, the guidance function 
of the classroom teacher prevents countless 
maladjustments which might otherwise re- 
sult from lack of daily growth and adjust- 
ment in the normal process of development. 
The teacher performs the most important 
guidance function; namely, the preventive 
and developmental type which eliminates 
the necessity for much corrective and 
remedial work. From the functional view- 
point, the classroom teacher is, and always 
has been, the most important person in the 
guidance program. 

Guidance as a more specialized phase of 
education is concerned with pupils who 
have failed to profit to the fullest extent 
by the regular instructional program of the 
school. The instructional program provides 
experiences to insure continuous adjust- 
ment and development of the individual, 
but unfortunately, every individual cannot 
profit equally from it. Factors outside the 
school as well as internal factors interfere 
with normal adjustment, and thus provide 
a source of maladjustment. 

The classroom teacher is in a position to 
observe and detect the lack of growth as 
well as symptoms of maladjustment. In 
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many cases, provision for specific preventive 
and corrective guidance can be made by 
the classroom teacher. However, it must be 
recognized that there is a point of diminish- 
ing returns in the efforts of the classroom 
teacher. It must be remembered that the 
teacher has a more basic and a more im- 
portant function than that of singling out 
and diagnosing a few maladjusted cases at 
the expense of the remainder of the class. 
It is at this point that the trained counselor 
becomes increasingly more active in the 
guidance program, 

There is a real danger that the division 
of duties and responsibilities will prove 
detrimental to the guidance program. In 
the last analysis, all teachers, counselors, 
and clinicians are working for one and the 
same purpose. It is a frequent observation 
that too many people are engaged in bring- 
ing about the adjustment of a given high- 
school pupil. 


A PROBLEM FOR ALL 


The real problem, of course, is the fact 
that the efforts of all workers are not co- 
ordinated, rather than that there are too 
many workers. Everyone, including teach- 
ers, counselors, administrators, the school 
nurse and physician, parents, and club lead- 
ers should be interested and active in pro- 
viding for and bringing about the better 
adjustment of a maladjusted child. How- 
ever, the efforts and contributions of each 
must be coordinated in a positive way 
rather than allowed to work at cross pur- 
poses with one another. 

It must be recognized, also, that the pupil 
is not always actively involved in all the 
efforts in his behalf. Much adjustive service 
is provided in an indirect manner; there- 
fore different people working in various 
areas need not confuse and frustrate the 
pupil. 

There are many reasons why the teacher, 
the counselor, and the specialist must recog- 
nize the limitations of the special areas in 
which they function. Some of the more 
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obvious limits are technical training, time, 
and facilities. Counselors should be trained 
and have at their disposal skills and tech- 
niques with which to deal with personal 
problems. It is frequently true that class- 
room teachers are equally able, from the 
standpoint of personal qualifications and 
training, but the time involved prohibits 
them from engaging in intensive work with 
a relatively large number of cases among 
their pupils. 

Counselors ordinarily have some time 
alloted for intensive work with a limited 
number of cases. Specialists operate in still 
another area, all of which has a tendency to 
segregate or screen problems of different 
intensity. 


SCREENING DEVICES 


Various screening processes have been 
utilized to segregate pupil problems. At 
best, any so-called screening device is an 
artificial means of approaching the prob- 
lem; however for practical reasons they 
have some value. Any formalized screening 
system is likely to prove detrimental to a 
well-coordinated program of guidance be- 
cause problems cannot be isolated from the 
pupil’s total development. However, there 
are areas of intensity which must be recog- 
nized as factors in providing for pupil ad- 
justment. The duties of guidance workers 
can be more easily described in terms of 
these areas than in terms of types or classifi- 
cations. 

It is recognized, however, that any divi- 
sion is purely of a practical nature and has 
no significance other than for convenience 
of identification. It is not intended that any 
identification of areas should have a limit- 
ing effect on any worker; however, much 
confusion has resulted from a lack of recog- 
nition of the place of the various workers 
in the guidance program. 

There are areas in which a teacher, a 
counselor, and a specialist might operate 
to the best advantage. It should be recog- 
nized that one problem might cover one 
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or more areas; thus, it is quite possible and 
highly desirable that the teacher, counselor, 
and specialist will be working with a given 
case at the same time. Even though clini- 
cians and other specialists are working on 
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a case, the teacher must be recognized as a 
vital factor because adjustment must be 
made in terms of daily relationships which 
only he can constantly observe and adjust 


properly. 


This Appreciation Course in Physical Education 
Drew Both Pupils and Patrons 


In Hancock, N.Y., Central High School we've 
found a scheme for “selling” our physical-education 
program. Not only did the plan add prestige to 
our department by the amount of interest it 
attracted, but it made a direct contribution to the 
students themselves. 

In a number of our educational institutions a 
great deal of emphasis has been placed upon 
appreciation of art, literature, and music. Students 
in these institutions attend the courses regularly 
and derive a great deal of benefit from them. The 
work of the old masters is exhibited, explained, 
and discussed, giving the student an opportunity 
to delve into the intricacies of their perfection, 
marvel at them, and be inspired by them. 

This technique may be applied to physical edu- 
cation. Let’s use the word, “appreciation”, in a 
sense other than the aesthetic. Let us think of it in 
connection with our national sports and pastimes. 
How many people can define and explain correctly 
the terms “squeeze play”, “naked reverse”, “hit- 
and-run”, “birdie”, “T-formation”, “five-man 
shuttle”, and numerous other terms connected with 
the various sports, How many of the thousands of 
fans that watched Tommy Harmon make his spec- 
tacular runs realized and recognized the true value 
of his blocking back, and his other teammates? 

We know, and we can prove without too much 
trouble, the ignorance of our so-called “sports- 
loving American”. On the other hand it’s really 
not the fault of the public. The average high school 
graduate and college student, as well as the lay- 
man, has not had the opportunity to educate him- 
self in this respect. Usually, as far as our field is 
concerned, the interest of the student progresses 
no further than his ability will permit. This is 
mainly true because a workable plan for carrying 
on the interest of the student has been lacking in 
our program. 

We organized our plans in the spring of the year 
and decided to give our theory a trial in baseball. 
We were amazed at its success. The attendance, 
which was voluntary, grew from 15 to almost 200 


in five meetings. We brought our classes out to 
the diamond and seated them in a semi-circle just 
off the infield. 

The opening minutes were taken up with a 
description and explanation of a skill, such as 
batting, or pitching, etc. Following this we had the 
varsity players, who were in uniform, demonstrate 
different plays, ie., the “squeeze”, “hit-and-run”, 
“cut-offs”, “traps”, “double plays”, etc. We showed 
the different steps around the infield, divided them 
into groups, and let them try it. The week of our 
first ball game we posted the signals which would 
be used from the third base coaching box; this 
created quite a stir. The students couldn't wait to 
see the game. 

After a few weeks their mounting interest be- 
came more and more apparent. They began dis- 
cussing various plays and rules. They argued about 
what should be done in certain situations. One 
amazing feature was the fact that the most rabid 
fans were the girls, probably because it was all so 
new to them. They were fascinated. Soon faculty 
members and townspeople who were free began 
coming to the classes. It was a very gratifying ex- 
perience. 

It wasn’t long before we knew we had discovered 
something so we continued to use the system. We 
had the students vote on whom they thought would 
be the “rookie of the year”. They voted on who 
would win the league pennants, and finally the 
World Series. We kept prodding their interest by 
keeping the bulletin boards filled with pictures and 
accounts of the current baseball games. Finally, at 
the end of the course, we gave everyone a knowl- 
edge test and entered the results with their final 
marks. 

The course, as we see it, made three valuable 
contributions: namely, social, economical, and of 
course “educational”. Aside from this the students, 
townspeople, faculty, and everyone concerned began 
to regard our physical-education program with 
greater respect than ever before.—JOHN ROSENBURG 
in The Journal of Health and Physical Education. 





Teachers! Stop Griping and 
Fight for a Better Status! 


By 
ELVI HEIKKINEN 


I am tired of hearing teachers pour 
forth lamentations about their miserable, 
thwarted lives. No profession is any better 
than its members. Professional people do 
not gain the respect of outsiders by merely 
complaining, and certainly indulgence in 
self-pity will not improve their positions. 

It seems to me that teachers are smugly 
waiting for some miracle to free them from 
their bondage—but curiously enough they 
will have to do it themselves. As long as 
the average teacher wants to be suppressed, 
he will be. I have come to the bitter con- 
clusion that the majority of teachers—re- 
gardless of their ineffective whining—must 
be satisfied. Otherwise the teaching profes- 
sion would have freed itself from its 
straightjacket long ago. 

Look to yourselves, teachers! Aren’t there 
incompetent, uninterested people in your 
field? How many teachers are in education 
because they really enjoy it? Or is it “Good 
Friday” that keeps them going? Teachers 
lacking professional interest are harming 
the entire field. 

So many teachers enter the profession 
through parental pressure because mother 
and father think it an honorable profession. 
Some are teaching because it was the path 
of least resistance—realizing that they would 
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Eprror’s Note: Do you feel that you lead 
a miserable, thwarted life as a teacher? Are 
you suppressed? Do you complain? Do you 
have psychic spots before the eyes? If so, 
maybe the tonic you need is a clarion call 
like this one. Miss Heikkinen teaches in 
Royal Oak, Mich., Junior High School. 


be failures as chemists or accountants—yet 
they are probably teaching science or 
mathematics. 

Teachers’ colleges and colleges of educa- 
tion are partially responsible. “Any fool 
can become a teacher,” said one of my 
friends to me. People are allowed to go into 
the teaching profession whether they are 
suited for the work or not. And many times 
they are tragically ill-equipped. I went to 
a large university—but gained little that was 
of practical value in actual teaching. 

Then too, there are teachers who are 
extremely narrow, They can teach art or 
science but show an appalling ignorance in 
current events. What frightens me is that 
such teachers could teach just as well under 
a dictatorship as under a democracy. A 
change in systems of government would not 
interfere with their routines! 

If teachers want to improve their status 
and gain the respect they need for their 
profession, this is the time to do it. They 
should join discussion groups, improve 
their knowledge of world affairs to such an 
extent that they can have some influence in 
a community. If they think that a union 
would improve their positions, they should 
join it. 

And certainly this is the time for teachers 
to free themselves from the totalitarian 
aspect of public opinion by expressing 
themselves freely not only in the classroom 
but in the community. If teachers drop 
their cringing, obsequious ways toward ad- 
ministrators and parents and declare their 
independence, little doubt but that the 
teaching profession will be as respected as 
law and medicine. 
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How to Be Happy as a Wartime 


“Extra” must know 
junior-high ropes 


SUBSTITUTE 


By JOHN H. TREANOR 


HE SUBSTITUTE teacher is playing an im- 
‘sees and very difficult role in pres- 
ent-day junior high schools. His job has 
never been attractive or easy—and, as long 
as the war continues to draw regular teach- 
ers from the schools, his lot is becoming 
increasingly hard. 

He is buoyed on the one hand by the 
hopes of a regular position himself, and 
by the satisfaction of materially aiding the 
war-time school. And on the other he is 
depressed—and often bewildered—by the 
variety of teaching problems which he is 
expected to solve on the spot. 

Many substitutes realize their extreme 
youth and inexperience; while others, par- 
ticularly among married women, find it 
difficult to pick up the threads of an oc- 
cupation, long since relinquished, and now, 
for a variety of reasons, once more open to 
them. 

Substitutes enter schools either for a 
“long-term” assignment, or they move from 
day to day to new classes and new work. To 
the former, some of the following sugges- 


— —a—- 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Treanor packs this 
article full of specific suggestions for the 
harried wartime substitute teacher on such 
matters as handling the fateful “first five 
minutes”, and the tailoring of “one-period 
units”. The class must go on, but there are 
tricks of the profession that will keep any 
teacher from feeling that he is playing the 
part of an endless-belt duck in a shooting 
gallery. Come to think of it, even a veteran 
need not pass this article by. Mr. Treanor 
teaches in Washington Irving School, Ros- 
lindale, Mass. 


tions may not be inappropriate; but these 
observations are addressed particularly to 
the latter—to those who must face new 
classes every day and almost every period. 

Even for experienced teachers regularly 
appointed, the junior-high-school program 
presents many problems. The intensity of 
the work, the insistence of bells, the diver- 
sity of classes, the importunity of extracur- 
ricular business—all detract from smooth 
and efficient classroom management. And if 
regular teachers find themselves burdened 
with work more and more difficult, it is 
certain that the substitute is hard pressed 
to put in a profitable and not unhappy day. 

There are, however, various procedures, 
useful in the junior high school, which can 
materially lighten the task of the substitute. 
Before more positive suggestions, it is op- 
portune to mention certain common prac- 
tices, the avoidance of which contributes to 
better teaching. 

A substitute should realize that the great- 
est source of trouble, from a disciplinary 
point of view, is the opening five minutes 
of a period. Such moments give him the 
greatest test. And it is not too much to 
affirm that what he does for the first five 
minutes determines the atmosphere of the 
classroom for the rest of the period. 

If the teacher is obviously in command, 
it is a rash class, or at best a solitary pupil, 
who will challenge his authority. But if he 
is undecided, vacillating, and particularly 
if he is noisy, his troubles end only with 
the dismissal bell—to be succeeded perhaps 
by greater difficulties with the next class. 
Hence, it is wise to make definite plans for 
these troublesome minutes at the beginning 
of a period. 
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How To Be Happy As A WARTIME SUBSTITUTE 


In the first place, the substitute teacher 
should never permit a class entering his 
room to crowd about him or about his desk, 
nor to make those gratuitous suggestions 
which certain pupils take upon themselves 
to offer. There is only one place for thirty- 
five curious pupils—in their seats, silent if 
possible, and certainly with some real evi- 
dence of work within view. 

The teacher is unwise who puts such 
general questions as “Where does Miss 
Smith keep the paper?” “Where did you 
stop yesterday?” “Have you a home-lesson?” 

Such questions are simply an invitation to 
disorder, and betray a significant depend- 
ence which pupils are not slow to liquidate. 
Nor should a teacher be too solicitous about 
pens, pencils, and other material. It is no 
time to scold Jimmie for forgetting his 
pen: for all he knows it may be a daily 
habit, which experienced teachers despair 
of breaking. He should avoid, if possible, 
ruffling the class clown. There is generally 
one such in every class, some comical, over- 


grown dolt, either boy or girl, whose very 
nature is a “relief scene” in the humdrum 
of class routine. 


Some classes, especially all-boy shop 
classes, are a trial to experienced teachers; 
hence substitutes do well to walk carefully 
and to plan their steps in advance. With 
such classes, it is better to avoid oral work, 
or indeed any situation which permits them 
to speak out, and to have certain written 
work ready for instant use. By some char- 
acteristic of manual-minded pupils, an ex- 
ercise in copying a letter, or a paragraph 
from a history book, or some examples in 
arithmetic, is an excellent sedative for ex- 
citable classes. 

From a more positive view-point, certain 
procedures for handling junior-high-school 
classes have borne the test of time, and, 
modified by whatever experience the sub- 
stitute has acquired, serve to promote or- 
derly and purposeful classroom teaching. 

A substitute teacher should first of all 
prepare ten or a dozen lesson plans in what- 
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ever subject he is qualified to teach. Since 
he moves from school to school, perhaps 
every day, these few plans will suffice for a 
long time. He should equip himself with 
necessary material, his own reference books, 
notebooks, and the like. Even several pieces 
of chalk in pocket or hand-bag are not out 
of place, since it is unhappily true that sub- 
stitutes are not generally overwhelmed by 
the attentions of regular teachers; and there 
is nothing quite so embarrassing as a futile 
search for material, with a lesson hanging in 
the balance. 

For a substitute who arrives after the 
first period has begun and who is left alone 
with a class not exactly well-disposed, it is 
well to possess a large envelope with a 
supply of paper and writing materials to 
suffice for the anticipated work. All these 
things have only one purpose—to make the 
first contact with a class smooth and effi- 
cient. The effect is not lost upon the pupils. 

More particularly, the substitute should 
plan lessons which are in themselves units 
of work. It is better to teach a lesson on the 
envelope of a friendly letter than to attempt 
complex sentences; for the former is com- 
plete in itself, while the latter pre-supposes 
certain fundamentals in grammar. It is 
better to teach the cause and effect of a 
monsoon than to study the agricultural 
products of India; better to develop one 
narrow type of problem in arithmetic than 
to teach division of fractions. 

Lessons complete in themselves make a 
workable unit preeminently suited to a 
forty-minute period; and they give the 
teacher and pupils the satisfaction of sensi- 
ble work honestly performed. While day- 
by-day substitutes are at best only tem- 
porary necessities, they can dignify their 
work and their position by making a real 
contribution to the business of a school. 

The best lesson plan in the world is 
useless in a disorderly class. Substitutes, 
while learning to teach, are face to face 
with every sort of disciplinary problem. 
Although discipline is rarely troublesome 
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when teaching is good, there are certain 
fundamentals that must be kept in mind. 
First and foremost, a substitute should 
never raise his voice higher than one of firm 
command. In a turbulent classroom, almost 
invariably the shrillest, most useless voice is 
that of the unhappy teacher, who has not 
yet learned that he cannot out-yell thirty- 
five pupils. 

Again, not even an experienced teacher 
should threaten unless he is willing and 
able to fulfill the threat. If a teacher says 
he will punish “the next one who talks”, he 
should descend upon that offender with a 
celerity and a thoroughness that will be 
remembered for many a day. Otherwise the 
threat is fatal to classroom order, since he 
has ruined his authority. 

Likewise, a substitute should know when 
to yield. The formal atmosphere is rather 
easy to obtain in a class of seventh-grade 
girls; it is something else again with ninth- 
grade boys. Hence a substitute in the latter 
case might well overlook certain minor 
faults—petty whispering, borrowing of ma- 
terial, involuntary movenients or remarks— 


Votes for 18-Year-Olds? 


For many decades the people, apparently with 
little or no reluctance, intrusted to 18-year-olds, 
and even to 16- and 15-year-olds, a responsibility 
at least comparable in its significance with the re- 
sponsibility of the ballot—namely, the education of 
the people's children. 

Lotus D. Coffman's “The Social Composition of 
the Teaching Population,” published in 1911, re- 
vealed that at least one in four of the public- 
school teachers at that time was not old enough 
to vote. And while notable advances have since 
been made, in large part as a result of Coffman's 
pioneer study and others following the same pat- 
tern, these have almost always encountered bitter 
opposition. We are nothing if not fair, and we like 
to be generous, so we suggest this authentic 
“precedent” to the advocates of voting by 18-year- 
olds for whatever it may be worth to them— 
W. C. B. in School and Society. 


The CLEARING HousE 


all of which are characteristic of mechanic 
arts classes. Open defiance is not to be tol- 
erated—but there is the happy faculty of 
not seeing too much. After all, the lesson 
is the main thing, and often it can be pur- 
sued in spite of a certain amount of minor 
annoyances. 

It is not necessary to mention that sub- 
stitutes should respect the room and prop- 
erty of the regular teacher, nor should he 
neglect to report at the office at the close 
of a day. Nor is there any objection to a 
substitute’s making a formal expression of 
thanks to a principal for the opportunity 
of working in his school; for even in the 
fever of wartime, courtesy is not without 
its reward. 

Substitutes in increasing numbers are en- 
tering the schools and are assuming no 
small part of the burden of education. 
Hence their work should be intelligently 
planned and carefully performed. Good 
teachers are not easy to find. But a substitute 
with intelligence and perseverance can make 
an important contribution to the solution of 
present-day school problems. 


Voice for Teachers 


High-school pupils come to me now with com- 
plaints reiative to the unpleasant voices of their 
teachers. 

“Her voice gets on my nerves. Just think, we 
have to listen to that high screech for sixty min- 


utes. 

“He talks as though his voice came out of his 
boots.” 

“I get so sleepy in class. He talks in a steady 
monotone, except when he clears his throat.” 

“She talks as if she had a hot potato in her 
mouth.” 

One pupil bluntly but earnestly demanded an 
answer to his question about this matter of good 
voice. 

“Why aren't teachers required to have speech 
training no matter what subject they intend to 
teach?”—W. N. Viota in Michigan Education 
Journal. 





YOUR HOBBY may have a 
use in the CLASSROOM 


By HARVEY L. SHERWOOD 


ANY TEACHERS have a teaching re- 
M source that they have never ex- 
ploited in the classroom—their hobbies. I 
don’t mean that just any hobby has applica- 
tion to just any subject. If you collect cigar 
bands and teach French your case probably 
is hopeless. But there are many hobbies that 
can be introduced effectively into the class- 
room teaching of appropriate subjects. As 
one example that may set you to thinking 
about a hobby-subject combination of your 
own, I offer my own experience: 

Had you available a really representative 
collection of coins and medallic art dating 
from the Sixth Century B. C. to the present 
time, could you make your teaching of 


English Literature or World History any 
more realistic and enjoyable to your pupils? 
Could you resist using your collection of 
the best known (available) portrait coins of 
the rulers of Ancient Egypt, Ancient Greece, 


Ancient Rome, Mediaeval and 
Europe, America and Asia? 


Modern 


Epiror’s Note: The author tells here how 
he uses his hobby of coin collecting in his 
teaching of history. Probably few readers 
both teach history and collect coins from all 
centuries. But the idea has many adapta- 
tions. A good many hobbies have possibili- 
ties as teaching aids; or at least we might 
bring our collections to class some day for 
the pupils’ enlightenment. Mr. Sherwood 
teaches world history at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Central High School. The editors would be 
glad to consider articles from other teachers 
who have made use of hobbies in their class- 
room teaching. 


As for the chronological development of 
dress, customs, religious symbols and figures, 
authentic sculpture and engraving, archi- 
tecture, biographical data, scenes from war 
and peace—when you have such original 
sources of history for comparisons and con- 
trasts—would you not find it difficult to keep 
your hobby in miserliness? Bring it into the 
classroom! 

It would seem one might become mind- 
ful of Ruskin’s observation, “How many 
pages of doubtful record might we not often 
spare for a few stones left one upon an- 
other.” Young America might be jerked out 
of intellectual coma into reality were it 
actually shown, for example, that in the 
Roman depression Diocletian did not ac- 
tually effect coinage reform—since this spade 
mark shows the base metal underneath his 
silver denarius coin. Nor did Elizabeth of 
England—for here is her silver coin which 
has badly rusted. And why should New 
York University photograph this gold au- 
reus of Nero but for a newly revealed 
architecture of Roman temple door? 

“This is how and why history may be re- 
written,” one may teach, “for here is the 
reason Athenian coinage art stood fixed 
while the Greek Colonial moved higher, and 
there is the influence of Holbein on Tudor 
coins, and again Van Dyke’s influence on 
the Stuart.” Such orientation becomes pos- 
sible with visual education. 

Though the writer has used for illus- 
tration in class—photography, prehistoric 
man’s tools, historic firearms, even the now 
century-old stamp which but portrays the 
history which the coins have actually made, 
he has found nothing quite so visually ef- 


gol 
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fectual for geography, economics, govern- 
ment, architecture, sculpture, etc., as the 
coins which he has collected for twenty-five 
years, and which for the twenty-six centuries 
here exhibited have been the passion back 
of man’s history. 

Picture the coinage possibilities of the 
following originals: A quite complete repre- 
sentative set of Ancient Egyptian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman ruler portrait coins . . . 
Oriental and Occidental . . . the Byzantine 
group .. . Mediaeval knights . . . kings in 
armor... city views . . . fortifications . . . 
heroes . . . legends . . . cathedral interiors 
and exteriors . .. the Renaissance group . . . 
the great European ruler-portraits and 
proof medallic art . . . Colonial wampums 
and cents . . . pioneer and later American— 
all denominations . .. Modern Oriental .. . 
every English monarch’s portrait in silver 
from 1461 (Edward IV) to George VI... 
and the romance of paper money. The 
writer has used these for years. 

An interesting project was worked out in 
one class when pupils rearranged chrono- 
logically the loosely recorded coin accumu- 


The CLEARING HousE 


lations, mimeographed and bound forty 
copies for class study of associated historical 
categories, and the instructor supported 
them with historical narratives. Results 
show that this whole concept is not merely 
“front window stuff’, for even the “re. 
tarded” insisted the coins gave a picture the 
book failed to do. 

Aside from a world-map coin talk, the 
most successful method is that of projecting 
the actual coin images on the screen by 
means of an opaque projector. Such an 
occasion is greeted by a large non- 
compulsory class attendance after school, 
previously baited only by occasional coins 
used in class to introduce each historical 
period. A certain almost-professional ex. 
perience with the coins has insured confi- 
dence in the presentation. 

As for the instructor—he hopes that for 
the pupil the philosophy of the numismatic 
method will reveal in the end the transi- 
toriness of human existence, the passing 
parade, which man can but rent for his life- 
time despite his “ownership” of coins. 

What's your hobby? 


Delinquent: “School Didn’t Change”’ 


As told to CHARLES J. ECKENRODE 


Our Victory Corps didn’t last long, so 
we were soon back in the regular routine of 
school. My class schedule called for English, 
American history, algebra, chemistry, and 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Eckenrode is assistant 
supervisor of education at the Department 
of Justice’s National Training School for 
Boys (delinquents) at Washington, D.C. 
The author says that. the reasons given in 
this article for delinquency are a composite 
of those given to him by several of the boys 
at the institution. 


industrial arts. This was my junior year in 
high school. Until this year I had done 
well in school, but suddenly the bottom 
dropped out of my life. I lost interest in 
everything when my family broke up al- 
most overnight. 

Dad was a reserve Army officer, so he went 
into the service. Next my older brother 
enlisted. That left Mom, and Helen, and 
me. Helen soon finished her business 
course and got a pretty good job. Then 
Mom began feeling patriotic and found a 
job in a plane factory. She first worked 
during the day, but it wasn’t long until 





DELINQUENT: “ScHOoOL Dipn’T CHANGE” 


she was transferred to the swing shift. I kept 
on going to school and seldom saw any of 
my family. 

Right away I began staying out nights 
and lost interest in school. My marks suf- 
fered when I slept in class, so I had to quit 
playing football. I grew worse and worse 
after that. Spending weeks on transitive and 
intransitive verbs got on my nerves. We 
should have been working on plays, or radio 
programs, or training for some job. If our 
American history teacher would have let us 
make a papier-maché map of the Battle of 
Gettysburg instead of reading chapter 
twelve and writing answers to the questions 
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at the end of the chapter, we would have 
got along better there. Our schedules should 
have called for at least half of each day in 
industrial arts and more than one and 
one-half hours each week in physical educa- 
tion. School didn’t change with the times. 
We were bored stiff with just about the 
same programs we'd always had. Something 
had to happen. 

I am now spending three years in a 
training school for stealing an automobile— 
trying to get away from it all. When my 
home life collapsed, school should have 
kept me straight instead of helping me join 
the growing army of delinquents. 


Recently They Said: 


Testimonial 


Miss Drenk accused me today of being a peda- 
gogical fifth columnist because I criticized some of 
our tribal customs. On the contrary, I think educa- 
tion's a wonderful thing. No school should be with- 
out it.—EFFa E. Preston in New Jersey Educational 
Review. 


Teacher vs. Text 


Teachers ought to have the intellectual integrity 
to insist that a text leave them a little work to do, 
a small chance to use their knowledge and ex- 
perience, and some opportunity to earn their pay 
as teachers. Otherwise they might some day be 
confronted with letters from publishers offering a 
series of search cards for student use, and class- 
work would be reduced to sending the students of 
each class to the library, where the search cards 
would direct the students in turn to the proper 
reference at the proper time and the teacher could 
stand in the door, smile benignly, and march to 
the office once a month and collect his pay. That 
would be heaven on earth for the teaching .. . 
moron!—GEORGE WRENN in Texas Outlook. 


Normal Counseling 


Every counselor should be careful not to allow 
war pressure and needs (pre-induction counseling, 
etc.) to absorb his activities to the extent that he 
forgets the normal type of counseling needed for 
the majority of the student body. How to deter- 
mine which of these services should be given 


preference above others must be decided by each 
counselor, based on his local school and community 
needs.—LEONARD M. MILLER in Occupations. 


The Mathematics of Cursing 


The readers of Boswell will remember an amus- 
ing anecdote told of Dr. Johnson. Being rudely 
jostled and profanely addressed by a stout fish- 
woman, as he was passing through Billingsgate, he 
looked straight at her, and said deliberately, “You 
are a triangle!” which made her swear louder than 
before. He then called her “a rectangle! a parallelo- 
gram!” but she was more voluble still. At last he 
screamed out, “You are a miserable, wicked hypot- 
enuse.” And she was struck dumb.—MAXWELL Nurn- 
BERG in High Points. 


Information Isn’t Enough 


It is important for you as an individual to love 
the best and most worthwhile things in life, but it 
is even more important for you as a teacher to love 
the right things so that you can help your pupils 
to learn to love them, too. 

Don't spend all your time giving the children in 
your classroom information. They can get that from 
a book. 

Try to give them that far more valuable some- 
thing they cannot get from a book—inspiration. 
Teach them, by your example, to “love” the right 
things. Show them that love of the right things 
makes life meaningful and worthwhile and brings 
happiness.—Henrietta HOLLaAnp in Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 





= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST -—*% 


Edited by THE STAFF 


SEX: A pamphlet on sex education has been 
distributed to all high schools in West Virginia by 
the State Department of Health, with the approval 
of the State Department of Education, says E. J. 
Hall, of the State Department of Health, in West 
Virginia School Journal. The pamphlet has been 
welcomed and used in many of the schools, he 
reports, The State Department of Health also offers 
two other sex-education pamphlets to teachers who 
make use of the first one. States Mr. Hall, “Syphilis 
and gonorrhea are transmitted principally by young 
people, and therefore fundamental knowledge con- 
cerning the prevention, transmission, and treatment 
of these diseases should be made known at the 
earliest possible age.” 


GLOBAL TEACHER: A representative of the 
teachers of America should have a seat at the peace 
table, suggested Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools of Philadelphia, Pa., at the 
annual convention of the New Jersey Education 
Association. The delegate assembly thereupon 
adopted a resolution that “education should be 
represented at the peace conference”. Dr. Stoddard 
said that “putting a teacher at the next peace table 
wouldn't mean we'd do any worse than has been 
done (at peace conferences) in the last thousand 
years.” And you can't get around that logic, even 
if you consider the suggestion itself starry-eyed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: “How job outlook after war 
stacks up in eyes of most economists” is the subject 
of Max F. Baer’s “Washington Flashes” department 
in the November issue of Occupations. Here's an 
excerpt: “Unemployment may reach 7 to 12 million 
six months after armistice, according to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This can be reduced through 
public works, Actual figure will depend on energy 
and intelligence with which industry and govern- 
ment tackle problem. Assuming victory at end of 
1944, Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates number 
of jobless can be cut down to 4.5 million within 
couple of years." How do you like that? After the 
armistice only some 20% of the nation’s workers 
may be jobless—and in two years only some 10% 
of the workers may be unemployed. And at that 
time, of course, our national brainpower will be 
devoted to “explaining” our plight instead of 
solving it. 


BIG TOTAL: Last year school children subscribed 


about $300,000,000 to the War Savings Program, 
reports the War Finance Division of the Treasury 
Department. But Treasury estimates are that be- 
cause of the number of pupils now engaged in 
profitable part-time work, pledges should total al- 
most $500,000,000 annually. 


DOCTORATE FUNNEL: Graduate students 
move with the utmost freedom from one university 
to another, reports the Journal of Educational Re- 
search. But while they are found in many uni- 
versities, they tend finally to be graduated from a 
very small group of institutions. Two-thirds of 
the doctor's degrees in most of the college dis- 
ciplines are granted by fewer than twenty univer- 
sities. 


SIGHT: Eye Health and Safety News is a new 
bi-monthly newsletter devoted to sight conservation, 
which may be obtained free by teachers. It is pub- 
lished by the National Council for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


FILMS: Health Films—A Descriptive List of 219 
Motion Pictures, is a 25-cent pamphlet of the 
American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. The films are grouped under a wide 
range of subjects, from “Anatomy” to “X-rays”. 


BOOK FUND: A “revolving book fund” is a 
student-aid plan developed by the parent-teacher 
association of a Western junior-senior high school, 
reports National Parent-Teacher. Pupils who need 
loans to obtain textbooks may apply to this fund, 
and repay the loan at some later time. 


VETERANS: Philadelphia high schools are be- 
lieved to be the first in the country to begin the 
vocational rehabilitation training of disabled vet- 
erans of the present war, as provided in a Con- 
gressional bill signed by the President in March 
1948, Teports American Vocational Association 
Journal. Included in the plan now in operation 
is a complete laboratory for the pre-testing of apti- 
tudes and interests of the disabled veterans. 


AVIATION HIGH: An aviation high school— 
Aero Mechanics Vocational High School—was 
opened in September 1943 by the board of edu- 
cation of Detroit, Mich. The full 4-year course 


(Continued on page 320) 
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2 EDITORIAL 


~ 


The Power of Good Will 
in School Finance 


DUCATIONAL IDEALS can be thwarted 
E, even in the richest country in the 
world, if educators perinit, or are satisfied 
with, niggardly financial provision for the 
schooling of American youth. Financial un- 
certainty sometimes due to political wran- 
gling has no place in our plan for democratic 
opportunity for all. 

Civic and educational leaders know that 
the training our boys and girls receive today 
will determine the kind of world we shall 
live in tomorrow. They know too, that ade- 
quate educational opportunity can be in- 
strumental in making this world a finer 
place in which to live. 

Actually, political and financial problems 
should pale into insignificance when com- 
pared with the problems and the responsi- 
bilities placed on the shoulders of the men 
and women who guide the destinies of our 
schools—our teachers and administrators. 
However, we have situations where some 
of the problems, which should be minor, 
must be constantly placed in the spotlight 
of public attention. For example, some 
school districts find it necessary to appeal 
for renewal of tax levies that are needed 
permanently for financing. A zealous pub- 
lic pride in our system of free education 
could be reflected in school support as a 
privilege rather than a mere compulsory 
duty. 

Creating and maintaining such a zealous 
pride in education is a continuous process 
and will not be done overnight. Educators 
who are prone to live in a sheltered and 
secluded world of ideals may forget that the 
business side of education makes possible 
the very ideals for which they strive. When 


we are dealing with a group of dispersed 
individuals having similar ideas and feel- 
ings intensified by the consciousness of their 
collectiveness, education must resort to the 
use of self promotion and the psychology 
of salesmanship. If our schools are to be- 
come a greater, stronger, and finer force in 
democracy, they must be constantly “sold” 
to the public by those most capable of mak- 
ing the sale—the educators of America. 

Ours is the complex undertaking of “sell- 
ing” education to a collective buyer—the 
public. The first step has been taken. We 
have a fairly clear and intimate knowledge 
of public needs. This knowledge has been 
gained through geographical, economic, 
sociological, and psychological investiga- 
tions. Our real shortcoming has been in the 
field of “selling” our wares. 

We have too frequently made the mistake 
of selling “youth education” to adults only. 
Both youth and adults must be included in 
our program. Selling confidence and good 
will toward education must begin with 
youth as our prospect, This pre-selling must 
begin the very first day of kindergarten, and 
continue through every day of his school 
career. The intangible assets developed in 
our pupils day after day can be directed to 
eliminate most of the political bickering 
and financial problems for education in the 
years ahead. In youth we find the roots 
which should be made to blossom forth as 
adult confidence and good will—confidence 
in the justice of unhampered and well 
financed education for all. 

Good will is at the same time stable and 
fragile; paradoxical as it may seem. It may 
endure for a lifetime or can be destroyed in 
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a moment. In our classrooms we have the 
conferred privilege of making good will live 
on and on into the future. Public pride, like 
charity, should begin at home. The dis- 
satisfied teacher or the chronic complainer 
must not be allowed to undo the good work 
of the majority. Improved professional 
standards should be included as a vital part 
of our sales program. 

Perhaps no other group has such a unique 
opportunity to pave the way for its own 
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progress and security. Every individual 
teacher and administrator may make his 
own constant and effective contribution by 
selling intangible qualities for the good of 
education to all the future parents and tax- 
payers of America. Financial security for 
free education will come when we have 
built up a sufficient reservoir of public pride 
in our schools, a store of good will based on 
complete confidence in our ideals. 
MANLEY M. Lewis 


Are Textbooks in Film Coming? 


At first blush, this picture (Walt Disney's “Victory 
Through Air Power”) is another technicolor ani- 
mated cartoon. Actually, it is the first full-length 
textbook film, an educational feature that breaks 
down every last argument against the use of pic- 
tures for educational purposes. 

The Disney textbook film eliminates one of the 
chief objections against the use of pictures for edu- 
cational purposes, The opinion was always wide- 
spread that “educational” films were dull, that they 
could never compete with commercial features. But 
“Victory Through Air Power” is a commercial 
feature, and it is not only educational, but highly 
entertaining. 

The real question that this new kind of picture 
presents is whether a textbook film is a useful sup- 
plement, for instructional purposes, to a written 
textbook; whether, indeed, it can replace the text- 
book for certain types of instruction. Apparently 
the Army thinks it can, for the Services have made 
widespread use of pictures for instructional pur- 
poses. The Army is not interested in pedagogy. 
It wants to do the best job of instruction in a 
limited time, and, significantly enough, it has been 
using the motion picture, either in place of the 
written textbook, or as a supplement to it. 


Industry, faced with the problem of training 
thousands of unskilled workers for precision jobs, 
has apparently found the instructional picture much 
more satisfactory than the written textbook. One 
student mechanic remarked that he had studied 
three pages of text and diagram for hours, without 
making head or tail of the material. Shown the 
same procedure by the means of a short talking 
picture, he was able to perform the job with suc- 
cess almost immediately after he had seen it on the 
screen. He admitted, too, that he understood the 
book better after seeing the problem illustrated by 
motion pictures. 

What this implies is clear. The trend toward 
visual education in terms of textbook pictures was 
long in arriving, but it is here now, and here to 
stay after the war. The schools will undoubtedly 
take over many of the instructional methods used 
by the Army and industry, and informational films 
will appear in commercial theaters, as well as in 
schools. This means that while educational pictures 
may not replace the textbook, they will undoubt- 
edly demand the writing and publication of a new 
kind of textbook—one that can be used in con- 
junction with the textbook film.—CHARLEs §. STEIN- 
BERG in Film and Radio Discussion Guide. 


Miss Morse worked in a defense plant all vacation and had as her patient forewoman 
a girl she'd flunked a few years ago. The summer probably did both of ‘em good.—EFFa 


E, Preston in New Jersey Educational Review. 
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SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —* 


Teachers Must Supervise Grounds 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A child six years of age ate lunch with his older 
sister, together with other children in a school- 
room. After lunch the teacher told the children 
to go outside to play. On the playground there 
was a fire escape, enclosed in wire mesh, its door 
standing open because of a defective condition. 
The child entered upon the fire escape and sus- 
tained serious injuries because of a fall. 

When the children went out to play no teacher 
was sent with them. The teacher had, however, 
been instructed by the superintendent of schools 
to supervise the noon play of the children. She did 
this by watching the children from a window in 
the hall, which gave a view of a portion of the 
playground. There were also windows through 
which one could see that portion of the playground 
where the defective fire-escape door was located, 
but these windows were in a grade room which 
was locked. There was no supervision of the chil- 
dren at all when they were at the place where the 
accident occurred. 

A board of education is not obligated to keep 
children on a playground during noon hours, It 
may send children home and require parents to 
take charge of them. This board did not do that, 
but assumed charge of the children by instructing 
the teachers to supervise them, A board of educa- 
tion is charged with the duty of providing adequate 
supervision of activities within a school yard, but 
its obligations are fulfilled when it provides that 
adequate supervision in the person of one or more 
competent teachers. A board is under a duty to 
supervise children if the board has care and charge 
of them. It is not responsible for injury to a child 
whenever it provides competent supervision. 

In this case the board of education turned these 
children out on a playground on which was equip- 
ment known to be dangerous and defective. If this 
board had required the teacher to be among the 
children, proper supervision would have been 
provided and the dangerous situation might cease 
to exist. But the board did not require that chil- 
dren be supervised by a teacher on the play- 
ground. There was no rule or by-law requiring such 
supervision. 

When a board fails to send children home to 
the parents at lunch and undertakes to care for 
these children it must assume the responsibility 


for them. This board had even permitted a dan- 
gerous condition to exist after notice. 

While a board of education is not required to 
make rules or attempt to fashion guides for the 
safe conduct of pupils in the indulgence of their 
boundless natural instincts for self-amusement, the 
board must—and it is a must—establish rules and 
regulations concerning the order and discipline of 
schools, to secure the best educational results. This 
is what many boards fail to do. At recess time as 
well as in the classroom a teacher owes it to his 
charges to exercise such care of them as a parent 
of ordinary prudence would observe. 

See Miller v. Board of Education, 291 N. Y. 25 
50 N. E. (2nd) 529, July 20, 1943, also Hoose v. 
Drumn, 281 N. Y. 54, 22 N. E. (and) 233, July 4. 
1933. 


It’s Incompetent to Be 
Pregnant in Pa. 


Incompetency to teach means want of physical, 
intellectual or moral ability—inadequacy or lack of 
legal qualifications or fitness. 

A married teacher in Bethlehem, Pa., advised the 
board of education that because she was pregnant 
it would be impossible for her to resume her 
professional duties at the start of the school year. 
She asked for a leave of absence until after the 
baby’s birth. The leave was denied. The teacher— 
who was on tenure—was requested to resign but 
refused. She was thereafter dismissed for physical 
incompetency. 

The court has sustained this verdict of dismis- 
sal, which is of course contrary to all decisions 
in this country. To have a baby makes one in- 
competent to teach. That is what the court in 
Pennsylvania has implied by its decision. 

Of course this case should be carried to a higher 
court if possible, because in all the history of our 
law we do not find “incompetency” associated with 
the morally, legally and socially encouraged proc- 
esses of society. The courts encourage rather than 
condemn and punish an individual for marriage 
and childbirth. It can hardly be argued that tenure 
was extended to teachers on the grounds that it 
would destroy the right of motherhood or mar- 
riage or require a teacher to be punished by for- 
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feiture of her position for such legal and normal 
acts, 

To have children in the manner in which society 
has approved has become an offense in Pennsyl- 
vania, punishable by law. Does this mean that 
any married woman is liable to punishment for 
having children? Or just the class of married women 
school teachers? 

See School District of City of Bethlehem, Pa., 


32 A (2nd) 565, May 26, 1943. 


Flag Salute Not Compulsory 
for Children 


A pupil refused to salute the American flag and 
to repeat the pledge of allegiance because he had 
been taught that the flag is an image within the 
meaning of the Bible, Exodus, Chap. 20, verses 
4 and 5. 

The boy was dismissed from school and re- 
mained absent for a long time. 

The holding of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is of interest to all teachers. School 
authorities have no power to require a pupil to 
participate in the salute of the flag when it is 
against his religious belief, neither have they the 
power to dismiss or expel a pupil from school for 
such refusal. No parent can be convicted and fined 
for not sending his child to public school when 
such failure is due solely to his religious belief. 

Stale v. Davis, 10 N. W. (2nd) 288, July 3, 1943. 


No Redress for Name Calling 
in Some States 


A startling case some years ago has caused much 
indignation among people who like to see fair play 
and justice done. A board of education without 
proper investigation charged a teacher with im- 
moral conduct and discharged him. The teacher 
brought an action against the board for damages, 
because of the wrong done him and because of 
the board’s carelessness in obtaining facts. 

The board had to admit the accusations were 
false; that they had made a mistake and had un- 
justly discharged the teacher. The teacher, charg- 
ing malice, asked for damages. In an ordinary case 
against an individual the teacher would have re- 
covered, but the court held to a strange doctrine 
concerning boards of education. The board had no 
power by law to commit a tort, to be careless or 
negligent, said the court, and when a board did 
anything wrong it did not represent the school 
district. 

It is to be noticed that states with a view of 
justice in the true sense have not adopted such 
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strange reasoning. A school board is a corporation 
which can sue and be sued. Certainly, if the board 
was not acting for the district at the time it cem- 
mitted a tort then the members should personally 
be held liable for negligence as individuals. 

New York State was the first state to break away 
from this form of reasoning, when the evidence 
showed there was negligence on the part of the 
board. Several other states have made school dis- 
tricts liable for negligence of school boards by 
statutes. 

See Weist v. School District 68, Ore. 474, 137 
Pac. 749, 49 L.B.A. (N.S.) 1026. 


Why Fired Coach Got 
8 Month’s Salary 


A teacher employed as a teacher and then 
requested to coach a football team is under no 
obligation to coach the team. If there is no pro- 
vision in the education law of a state permitting 
a board of education to spend money on a football 
team, the board has no right to discharge a teacher 
who has been employed as an athletic instructor 
for a year and who because of his inability to 
coach a football team is found to be unsatisfactory. 

The law gave the board the power to employ 
competent teachers to give physical training, but 
the physical training required to be taught, said 
the court, is not coaching high-school boys in the 
art of football. The coaching was done after school 
hours and was not a part of the regular program. 
It therefore should be done at no expense to the 
school district. The physical training for which 
the teacher was employed was the type and kind 
outlined by the state department of education. 
Any work the teacher did after school was purely 
voluntary and not part of his duties. If he made a 
mess of his coaching and failed to obtain a winning 
team, that was no business of the board. 

Questions of this kind have frequently arisen 
among teachers who have been employed in school 
systems to coach football, basket ball, etc. The 
right to employ teachers to do such work depends 
on whether the law of the state provides for it. 
Has a board of education the power to employ 
teachers as coaches? This can only be answered 
by the statute. 

Since the board in this case discharged the 
teacher because of his inability to coach football, 
before the end of his contract, it was compelled to 
pay him the amount he would have earned had 
he been allowed to remain. The board had to pay 
him eight months’ salary after the teacher had 
been discharged. 

See Rockwell v. School District 109, Ore. 480, 
220 Pac, 142. 
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PHILIP W. L. COX and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Mathematics of Flight, by JAMEs NAIDICH. 
New York: McGraw-Hill k Co., 1943. 
409 pages, $2.75. 

Teachers of aeronautics are becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of fundamentals of mathe- 
matics as a basic necessity for their students of 
flight. The four major constituents of flight are 
aerodynamics, avigation, meteorology, and aircraft 
structure and power plant. To know these 
thoroughly requires a mathematical background— 
for, without it, wind triangles, adiabatic lapse rates, 
aspect ratio, stress and strain and horsepower be- 
come a meaningless jumble of formulas which 
would only confuse the secondary-school pupil. 

James Naidich in his Mathematics of Flight 
presents a text which clearly illustrates the use of 
mathematics in aviation training, supplying essen- 
tial topics in mathematics and correlating them 
with specific aeronautical problems. The basic 
fundamentals of aerodynamics which involve much 
mathematical analysis are handled with a facility 
highly creditable to the author. The contents of 
the book are handled in such a manner as not to 


require any previous knowledge of secondary- 
school “math” and are divided into the following 
parts: 

(1) Taking Inventory—Tests covering the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic. (2) Selected Topics in Alge- 
bra, Geometry and Trigonometry—Necessary mathe- 
matics for aviation students. (3) From Algebra to 
Aerodynamics—Transition from formal mathematics 
to aviation. (4) Aerodynamics—Essentials of flight. 
(5) Aircraft Research and Specifications—An intro- 
duction to research methods and airplane per- 
formance. 

The book has simplicity of style and a good selec- 
tion of problems, and is carefully motivated so that 
it should prove to be an invaluable aid to the 
flight pupil. FRANK FOCHT 


Mathematics Essential to Electricity and 
Radio, by NEtson M. Cooke and JosEPH 
B. ORLEANS. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1943. 418 pages, $2.40. 

This is a comprehensive review of essential high- 
school mathematics with applications to electrical 
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and radio circuits. It is fundamental for electrical 
and radio engineering students who need brushing 
up on basic principles of mathematics, Such stu- 
dents may use mathematical knowledge to advan- 
tage with the sequential arrangement of topics on 
electrical theory. The arrangement of mathematics 
and technical content of electricity and radio gives 
pupils a quick working knowledge of both theory 
and application. New topics are explained through 
sample solutions presented throughout the text in 
exercises or problems. 

Electrical and radio terms are clearly defined. 
The chapter on Kirchhoff’s Laws is presented in 
such understandable language that it is easy to 
follow and easy for pupils to gain a keener in- 
sight into the behavior of electric circuits. This 
treatment enables one to solve circuit problems 
that go beyond the explanation given in Ohm's 
Law. Underlying principles together with problems 
and solutions are presented concisely in chapters 
on series and parallel circuits in alternating cur- 
rents. Answers are given to all exercises and prob- 
lems. FRANK H. PAINE 


Radio, by R. E. WitutiAMs & CHar-es A. 
ScarRLotr. New York: American Book 
Co., 1943. 282 pages, $1.48. 

The authors have succeeded in producing a high- 
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school text on radio that is superior to other books 
on the subject at this level. The attractiveness 
of this book for this purpose is accomplished by 
means of a “meaty” treatment devoid of all “fat.” 
A host of clear and pertinent drawings and photo- 
graphs, together with review questions and prob- 
lems at the end of each chapter, follows the ac- 
cepted pedagogic principles of illustration and 
exercise. 

Pupils diligently working these problems and 
answering these questions will find themselves 
equipped with a comprehensive grasp of radio 
principles. Though it may seem incomprehensible 
that so much information can be crammed into so 
few pages, this is the result of clear-cut concentra- 
tion of information. The addition of a Glossary of 
Radio Terms, Useful Formulae, Color Codes, Tube 
Charts, A Listing of Motion Picture Visual Aids, 
and Laboratory Experiments in the Appendix 
serves to enhance the value of this book for the 
high-school pupil. M. K. Kunins 


Shopwork, by Epwarp C. Wicks, Joun 
POLIACIK, JR., and JOHN ELLBERG. New 
York: American Book Co., 1943. 160 
pages, $1.12. 

High-school juniors, seniors, or young men or 
women about to enter the armed forces or to work 
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Your students are tomorrow's men and 
women. “Our Global World” is a new brief 
Geography for the Air Age. It looks forward 
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In picture and text this new book briefly 
but clearly discusses map reading, topography, 
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More than one hundred photographs and 
maps, some of them full-page, make this brief 
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in war industries, can get a working knowledge 
of the nature and uses of hand and machine tools 
by studying the selected topics in this shop text. 
While the authors have based the outline on the 
objectives set up in the War Department's Pre- 
induction Training Course, entitled “Fundamentals 
of Shopwork”, they have included additional units 
on woodworking, metalworking, and practice in 
using wood and metalworking tools and machines, 
wiring, and splicing, for self-teaching. 

The content is amply explained and clearly 
illustrated with drawings, problems and projects. 
The chapter on “Ropes, Splices and Knots” is 
invaluable for riggers, workers on construction jobs 
or for those engaged in maritime occupations. 
Trade terms are explained in clear, understandable 
English. Project suggestions are included to enable 
one to learn by following directions and by doing. 

FRANK H. PAINE 


Fundamentals of Shopwork, by Davip J. 
SWARTZ, MILTON J. GUNNERMAN, and 
ALPHONSE LAFON. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1943. 474 pages, $1.60. 


This interesting and well-written text follows the 
War Department's specifications for a pre-induction 
training course. While this complete volume is 
recommended for high-school juniors or seniors by 
the authors, it may be used to advantage by persons 
preparing for hand or machine tool jobs in industry 
or those about to enter the armed forces. 

The topics are treated so clearly, concisely and 
sequentially that progress may be made through 
home study as well as in the classroom with a 
teacher. Through a careful study of the contents, 
pre-industrial workers or pre-induction students 
should experience little difficulty in gaining manual 
skill, self-confidence and understanding of the op- 
erational skills essential in the handling of hand and 
machine tools in woodworking, measuring and 
gauging, metalworking, wiring, splicing, rope work 
and rigging. Invaluable as a reference book in 
shops with adequate equipment or for shop theory 
and practice in schools with little or no shop 
equipment. 

Each unit is replete with explanations, drawings, 
processes, and procedures that lead to manipulative 
skill development in a step-by-step arrangement. 
In addition, each unit contains a summary, a series 
of practical questions, self-tests, drills on technical 
terms and thought-provoking problems. The ap- 
pendix contains twenty-five useful tables that serve 
as a refresher in mathematics, a well chosen glossary 
of terms used in the book and an index that will 
enable anyone to gain information or skill knowl- 
edge quickly. FRANK H. PAINE 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 


have your pupils mastered? 


] Hew to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
[] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


C) How to Use an Encyclopedia 

] How to Make an Honest Report 
[_] How to Use a Dictionary 

] How to Use a Map 

[] How to Use an Atlas 

[] How to Do Committee Work 


[] How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


[] How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
[] How to Use an Index 


[] How to Use the World Almanac 
(1) How to Locate References on a Topic 
C] How to Read a Graph 


[] How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

(0 How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


[] How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


_] How to Prepare a Good Report 
C1) How to Give an Oral Report 
[] How to Make a Written Report 
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use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
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s. 
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Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
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‘‘Kssential Mathematics 


for Minimum Army Needs” 


The new October 1943 report, “Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army Needs,” 
offers high schools an authoritative guide for developing a course “lasting if possible 
a full year or more, needed to give young men about to enter the Army the basic 
mathematics which they will need.” This report was prepared by a committee of mathe- 
matics specialists, working in cooperation with government agencies and Army training 
officers, A total of 49 mathematics skills are listed as actually needed by nearly all 
men in their basic training. It has been found that even pupils enrolled 1 in advanced 
mathematics courses need brush-up and remedial work in these 49 “lower-order” 

mathematics skills. The 40-page report, “Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army 
Needs” was published in the October 1943 issue of The Mathematics Teacher, 525 West 
120th St., New York 27, N.Y., from which reprints may be ordered at 15 cents each. 


Of the 49 mathematics skills recommended, 44 
are fully covered and the other 5 partly 
covered in these 2 Boyce-Beatty Units: 


DRILL UNIT 
GEOMETRY UNIT 





George A. Boyce, co-author of the 
Beatty DRILL UNIT and GEOMETRY 
has checked the above report with the two 
books. He states that of 49 mathematics 
skills recommended for the induction 
course, the DRILL UNIT and the GEOMETRY 
UNIT together cover 44 of the skills thoroughly, 
and the other 5 in part. 


The Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT covers all 
of the essential arithmetic recommended in the 
report. It covers the diagnosis of deficiencies 

. @ procedure also recommended. And it is 
more than a mere “refresher,” for explanations 
of the basic processes are given at the begin- 
ning of each type of drill. The DRILL UNIT 
is a “re-builder,” as recommended by the com- 


mittee, for senior-high pupils who failed to get 
the understandings in their earlier work. 

The Boyce-Beatty GEOMETRY UNIT is 
fully based upon the content and the method 
urged by the committee . . . namely learning 
through real, concrete situations; then generali- 
zation; then application to new concrete situa- 
tions, with arithmetical drill where weaknesses 
appear in using fundamental processes. Like- 
wise, the Algebra Section of the GEOMETRY 
UNIT covers and anticipates the recommenda- 
tions of the report. All explanations are vivid 
and clear to promote understanding. 

Use the DRILL UNIT and the GEOMETRY 
UNIT as the texts in your pre-induction basic- 
mathematics course! 


Drill Unit, 85¢—Geometry Unit, 96¢ 
30-day approval—20% discount 


INOR PUBLISHING C 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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THE EATON 
LITERATURE TESTS 


By Harotp T. Eaton, A.M. 


Each test has the new type questions cover- 
ing such points as Character, Setting, Plot, 
Identification of Speeches, etc. 

The Eaton Literature Tests will save the 
teacher's time and accurately test the pupils’ 
knowledge of the books studied. Keep a sup- 
ply on hand for emergencies and individual 
make-up examinations. 


A Tale of Two Cities 

Franklin’s Auto- 
ore og mtd 

Burke's Speech 

Macbeth 

Julius Caesar 

As You Like It 

Merchant of Venice 

Lady of the Lake 

The Odyssey 

Lorna Doone 

King Henry V 

Silas Marner 

Ivanhoe 

The Ancient Mariner 

Treasure Island 

Hamlet 

House of Seven Gables 

The Vision of Sir 
Launfal 

The Last of the 
Mohicans 

Twelfth Night 

Idylls of the King 

Sketch Book 


Milton’s Minor Poems 

Life of Johnson 

Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

Sohrab and Rustum 

Spectator Papers 

Evangeline 

Webster's First Bunker 
Hill Oration and 
Washington's Fare- 
well Address 

Browning's Poems 

Christmas Carol 

The Mill on the Floss 

David a 

Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns 

Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Inland Voyage and 
Travels with a 
Donkey 

Courtship of Miles 
Standish 

Snowbound 


The Eaton Literature Tests are so inexpensive 
that any school can afford to use them. 


PRICES 
Single copies 10 cents each 


In quantities for class use: 
21% cents each 
2 cents each 
$18.00 per 1000 


THE PALMER CO. 


370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 








La Clave Pan-americana, by JANE Wi- 
LIAMS and EDELMIRA ROA y MENDoza. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 454 
pages, $1.60. 


This attractive and comprehensive reader for 
beginners in the study of Spanish contains graded 
lessons and exercises, dramatic programs appro- 
priate for classes, clubs, and assemblies, and games 
and songs characteristic of Latin countries, Almost 
half the book is given over to explanations in 
English of the current history, governments, cus- 
toms, and economies of the Latin American coun- 
tries and of Spain, followed by lists of great books, 
proverbs, and historical events of interest to the 
student of Spanish America. The vocabulary is 
interestingly supplemented by idiomatic usages of 
many of the words. 

This book should prove of great value to classes 
which are engaged in learning about Spanish 
American peoples as well as their language forms. 
It fosters the realization of the broader social- 
cultural objectives of foreign-language study. 

P. W. L. C. 


Education and the People’s Peace, Evuca- 
TIONAL Po.icies COMMISSION. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1943. 59 pages, 10 cents. 


“For as surely as the earth turns, force and 
violence shall be the law; and wars of cataclysmic 
destruction shall be the penalty; and blood and 
tears shall be the inheritance of that people who 
neglect to learn and to teach that the earth has 
grown smaller, that all men on it are fundamentally 
alike, that no human being need now lack food or 
shelter, and that science has made it necessary for 
men to live at peace if they want to live at all.” 
This is the closing paragraph of Chapter II, “Our 
Task Begins at Home”, of this forthright pro- 
nouncement of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

The recommendations to meet the challenge are 
sweeping in character but cogently reasoned and 
brilliantly asserted. The Commission would rally 
the teachers and administrators of the United States 
to venture upon an educational crusade—probably 
a gloriously futile appeal; we are not self-selected, 
officially-certificated, nor community-accepted to act 
this heroic role. Great wars almost inevitably en- 
trench reactionary political-economic men and 
forces; evangelistic educators receive scant con- 
sideration by the hard-headed, often thick-skulled 
potentates who wax strong in war economies. 

Nevertheless the argument and appeal must be 
made; the warning sounded; the vision of potential 
peace and plenty clearly pictured and convincingly 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEACHING AIDS 


NEW publications prepared to assist social studies teachers with their 
teaching problems: 


WARTIME SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
W. Linwood Chase 51 pages, $1.00. September, 1943 


WARTIME SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Erling M. Hunt 64 pages, $1.00. February, 1944 


These are practical handbooks which contain illustrative suggestions for new 
emphases in the curriculum and practical teaching suggestions with activities 
and references. Both books furnish specific suggestions on adjustment of courses 
to present-day demands. 


CITIZENS FOR A NEW WORLD 
Erling M. Hunt, Editor 


A full-length book to be published in February, 1944 ($2.00). Prepared with 
the cooperation of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. Dis- 
tributed free as the 1943 yearbook to all who are members in good standing of 
the National Council as of November 1943. (Persons joining now may back- 
date their memberships to November.) The book deals with the problems and 
issues related to the making of the peace and is designed to provide background 
material for teachers of history, modern problems, and current events. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


The monthly magazine on teaching the social studies. Articles, selected refer- 
ences to new teaching aids, book reviews. Subscription, $2.00 per year. Members 
of the National Council for the Social Studies receive the magazine free with 
membership. 


Membership in the NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES ts $3.00 per year, and includes a subscription to SOCIAL 
EDUCATION (published October through May), a yearbook, and 
other publications. It is by far the most economical way for social- 
studies teachers to receive valuable professional assistance and keep up 
to date on new developments in the field. 


National Council for the Social Studies 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Please enrol me as a member of the National Council for which I enclose $3.00. 
Begin my membership as of: November, 1943 ; Current month 
Please send me a free list of your publications. 

I enclose $———— for which please send me the following publications: 


Name 





Address 
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School Science and 
Mathematics 


Official Journal 
of the 
Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers 


—Is read bscribe: the 
Laer as on ad meee ane abe. 
countries. 


Union, all 


—Reflects the best thought of the leaders in the 
on Sciences. 


related fields of Mathematics and the 


Interesting Articles in Volume 41 


Planned Field Trips: An Integral Part of the Science Unit— 
The Crucial Place of Seventh and Eighth Grade Mathematics 





Plante—I like Action in Physics Demonstrations. 


Helpful Reprints, Supplements 


An Objective Test in Logarithms... ........-56655> 8.10 
Mock — of B versus A—A play for the Mathematics 


Cla 30 
100 Topies in Mathematics—for Programs or Recreation .25 
Poison War Gases -20 
Popular 3: Bibliography ..........++00+5 10 
— Zero and Negative Exponents—A Unit in 


Teockins “Mathematies: New Materials and Equi ° 
The Radical Dream—A Mathematical Playlet for Puppets ° 
Geometry Theorems: A List of Fundamentals Jl 
How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit 
Point College—A mathematical farce 

List 


trated 
lon Visits the Realm of Air. A Play 
The King of Plants. A play for science clubs 


Some Lessons About Bees. A 32- booklet; illustrated 
The Triumph of Science. A play se auditorium programs 
In a Sound Studio. A 

Safety First. A Unit in © 
Science Library. Recent books for high schools. ..... . 
Youth Looks at Cancer. A biology play 

Laboratory Work in Single Periods: Method ........ ° 
Modern Science Teaching Methods: Demonstrations .. . 
Seience in the Grades: Practical Contributions—S35 pp. . 

An English Christmas Tree—-A Conservation Play .... 
Extracting Aluminum. A one act chemistry play ° 
Vitalizing Chemistry Teaching, A Unit on the Halogens . 
Telescope Making Illustrated 


The History of Arithmetie—200 pages; illustrated ...1 
Orders for Reprints Must be Prepaid 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Problems, Research, and Book Departments 
Seience Questions 


Back numbers 40c, or more if rare, Write for quotation 
on volumes. 


School Science and Mathematics 


Price $2.50 Nine issues a year Foreign $3.00 
P. O. Box 408 Oak Park, Ill. 


The CLEARING HousE 


documented. Man, either individually or collectively, 
courts destruction if he refuses to face present facts 
and probable futurities and to reason and plan in 
the light of them. World Wars III and IV and 
chaos lie ahead on the road that our own and 
foreign rulers seem to be taking—utter destruction 
for these rulers and their successors might be sar. 
donic justice, but we teachers cannot be quite com- 
fortable in such a mephistophelian role of detached 
derision. 


Educational Publicity, by BENJAMIN Fine. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 316 


pages, $3. 

Benjamin Fine is education editor of the New 
York Times. In Educational Publicity he explains 
the measures and procedures by which public rela- 
tions officials of schools and colleges are most likely 
to promote sympathetic understanding of institu- 
tional purposes, programs, and events. He natu- 
rally approaches the problem with the realistic 
recognition of the editor’s and reporter's motives, 
responsibilities, and quandaries. It is helpful for 
administrators and teachers to recognize the pres- 
sures and conflicts that the newspaper man must 
face in the reporting of and editorial comment on 
public educational “news”. 

Following brief expositions of publicity and its 
objectives are fifteen chapters devoted to specific 
steps or phases of procedure, interspersed with ex- 
planations of newspaper ethics, policies, practices, 
and distinctions between major and minor responsi- 
bilities toward the public’s wishes and welfare. In 
the final chapter, he explores the future of educa- 
tional publicity, summarizing some aspects of the 
advice contained in earlier chapters. The volume 
contains little if anything that is new. It seems to 
ignore such publicity as does not come through 
official channels. But it is filled with hard-headed 
commonsense such as should prove helpful to 
school administrators and their assistants. 


P. W. L. C. 


Boy Scouts of America 1942: Thirty-Third 
Annual Report. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943, 431 pages. 


This impressive volume, the report of the final 
year of James E. West's Scout executiveship and 
the first report transmitted by his successor, Elbert 
K. Fretwell, should be on the reference shelf of 
every secondary-school administrator. After restat- 
ing the aims and ideals and history of the Boy 
Scouts of America, it explains the work of the 
several divisions of this great organization. 

The Scouts, precisely because they lack the insti- 
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1. TAKEs three things to move a mountain: Faith; 


Technique; and Action. You as an educator are 
confronted with the task of moving Mt. Ignorance. 
Given sufficient Faith and Technique, you will 
supply your share of Action. A magazine that has 
been a bulwark of Faith and Technique to the 
educational profession since 1875 invites you to 
share the help it brings each month to many of your 
fellow mountain-movers. If your own experience 
and thinking have given you some fresh insight into 
moving mountains or reducing them to molehills, 
you are invited to reveal your discovery to others 


through this same medium. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will meet you 
at the base of your mountain nine times during the year 
for a traveling expense of $2.75, addressed to it at Six 


Park Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, 
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THE NEW YEAR 


Sets New Tasks For 
Counselors and 
Teachers 


Demobilization 


from the Armed Forces 
and War Industries 


Rehabilitation 
Adjustment 


to a Peacetime Economy 


These are the problems you must 
face. For this task you must be pre- 
pared. You will study the trends in 
a swiftly changing world. You will 
sharpen your professional tools. To 
meet your unique responsibility 
you will need 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine 


$3.50 per year, $4.00 foreign 


Published monthly, 
October through May 


By 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, N.Y. 








tutional rigidity and traditional vested interests 
of the school, go more vigorously and unrestrain. 
edly toward the goals that men of good will favor 
for youth and for society. But the Scouts do not 
seek to compete with whatever the school, the church, 
the home, and the government would foster toward 
similar ends; on the contrary they endeavor to 
support all constructive agencies and measures that 
intelligently promote youth welfare. Boy Scout 
Headquarters, 2 Park Ave., New York, handles dis. 
tribution of the book. Copies are free to schools, 
but the supply may be exhausted by now. 


Education in the Latin-American Countries, 
edited by I. L. KaAnpert. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1942. 401 
pages, $3.70. 

The nineteenth yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College contains articles on 
the educational institutions and backgrounds of 
each of the twenty Latin-American republics, written 
by recognized educational leaders of each of the 
countries. The contributions are necessarily brief, 
in some cases so abbreviated as to be little more 
than summaries of current formal provisions for 
schools. Only in the case of Chile has the writer 
taken more than twenty-five pages for his exposition, 

For each country a footnote reference is given to 
articles on education printed in previous yearbooks, 
and brief bibliographies of source materials pub- 
lished in the country concerned follow each chapter. 
Almost inevitably the tone of the chapters varies 
according to the social philosophies of the writers. 
In too few cases do the authors give adequate (if 
any) recognition to the social-political forces that 
are in process of making relatively meaningless the 
purely formal, verbalistic, and selective institutions 
and legal authorizations of which they write. For- 
tunately this stricture does not apply to the articles 
on several of the most interesting educational pro- 
grams, e.g., Argentina, Chile, and Mexico. 

This lack of historical and social perspective is 
somewhat compensated by an excellent introduction 
of twenty pages by Dr. Kandel. Excellent as this 
critique is for the aspects with which it deals, it 
seems to the reviewer, nevertheless, to ignore the 
historical and contemporary significance of the 
democratic upsurges reflecting world zeitgeists and 
economic changes which destroy if they cannot radi- 
cally modify the institutional formalities of which 
Kandel and most of the contributors write. 

P. W. L. C. 
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Fools and Foolishness 


Harry C. McKown 
(Illustrated by Margaret Whittemore) 
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book of informa- 
tion and inspiration—one that 
will dispel illusions, shatter 
worn-out traditions, destroy 
prejudices, and awaken in the 
reader a dynamic urge to 
abandon the crowd, to accept 
the philosophy and adopt the 
ways of great men and women 
of history whose contributions 
to modern progress once la- 
beled them “fools” and their 
efforts “foolishness.” 


Did you know that, according 
fo old-time evaluations, 


the airplane was “a physical impossibility”? 

the bathtub was “a useless vanity and an undemocratic 
luxury”? 

coffee was “a barbarian beverage”? 

the telegraph was “an impractical idea”? 


jazz caused “drunkenness, insanity, paralysis, and prema- 
ture old age”? 


it was “indecent for a woman to become a doctor”? 

standard time was “impractical, silly, and Godless’? 

Canada was “only a few acres of snow”? 

iron plows “poisoned the ground”? 

potatoes were “fit only for pigs to eat”? 

the phonograph was “a great hindrance to musical educa- 
tion”? 

advocates of women’s rights were “unsexed females”? 

rayon was “a transient fad”? 


Stephen Foster's tunes “persecuted the nerves of deeply 
musical persons”? 


the steam engine was “not worth a farthing”? 

women were “not physically fit to drive automobiles’? 
the typewriter was “‘a novelty with no future”? 
riding on railroad trains “superinduces brain disease’? 
the baseball curve was “only an optical illusion”? 
softball was “a game for old ladies and cripples”? 
public schools were “‘God!ess schools"? 

Edison's light bulb was “merely an electric doodad”? 


typing would “cause the female constitution to break 
down”? 


After reading this book, you will agree with the author that 
NO INTELLIGENT PERSON EVER LAUGHS AT A NEW IDEA. 


Order your copy now—Price $2.00 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 Lane Street 


Topeka, Kansas 
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Science Education 


The only professional all-science 
magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the needs 
of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, problems, 
projects, and teaching units by class- 
room teachers of science. 


. Reports of investigations in the con- 
tent and methods of teaching sci- 
ence. 


. Abstract and book review sections 
of significant interest to science 
teachers. 


. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 
tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 


. Invaluable in your library as a 
source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Official 
Organ of the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching, the 
National Council on Elementary Sci- 
ence, and the Science Association of 
the Middle States. 


Mail This Coupon Today 





Science Education 
College Station 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Enclosed find $ for one year’s 
subscription to Science Education. 


ID. i eseteiaeaeehes edenun svéeteboece : 


Subscription rates: U.S., one year, $2.50, 
Foreign, one year, $3.50 








SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 304) 


of the school leads to Federal aircraft and engine 
mechanics certificates and high-school diplomas, 
Shorter programs prepare pupils for early employ. 
ment in aircraft manufacturing or maintenance, 
Pupils alternately spend two weeks in the school 
and two weeks employed in local plants. The school 
is located on the grounds of the Detroit City Air. 
port. 


CARVOCAST: After 14 years of experimenting an 
Oregon art teacher has invented a carving material 
that combines the good qualities of both soap and 
wood, and a schoo! supply company is marketing it 
as “Carvocast”, reports Oregon Educational Journal. 
Esther Bly Williams, who now teaches art in Oregon 
City, decided about 1g29 that the usual carving 
materials for classroom use were too hard, too soft, 
or too brittle. She began mixing various earths, 
waxes, etc., in pots and pans, and kept at it year 
after year. Her experiments and the copious formula 
notes on her failures followed her through her jobs 
in several school systems. Finally she got a formula 
that “clicked”, And then it couldn't be patented, be- 
cause a substance in the formula was already pat- 
ented. More research, and in 6 months she uncovered 
a suitable substitute. And now she has a contract. 
Quite a story. 


ROADS: The most important factor in the cost 
of maintenance and operation of school buses is 
road conditions. It is estimated that if all bus 
routes in Oklahoma were all-weather roads, the cost 
of pupil transportation could be cut 20%—a saving 
of more than $500,000 to the State. So reports Bryan 
Waid in The Oklahoma Teacher. Mr. Waid is 
superintendent of schools of Noble, Okla., and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Oklahoma 
Post and School Roads Association. The association 
was formed to get action on road improvement. 


LIBRARY-EXTENSION: Today 47 states have 
state-wide library extension agencies, says the 1943 
annual report of the American Library Association. 
New additions to the roster of states with this edu- 
cational service are South Carolina and Wyoming, 
which are now enabled by law and state funds to 
supplement the service of the established public 
libraries, and to carry on some public library service 
by mail in areas without local facilities. Arizona 
the one state without a library extension agency, 
but the one in Montana isn’t operating because there 
are no funds. 
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